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WHEN Doctors DirFeR WHO SHALL DecivE ? 


But the fact is, doctors do zo¢ differ in their opinions 
of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, 


the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 
swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” . 
and Dr. James Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 


Complexion,” writes: “There is however, one soap, which has 
met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be 
mentioned here, as / can endorse all that has been written and said by 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through ¢hezr instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals, It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so,” 


Dr. Redwood, Ph. D., F.I.C., F.C.S., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, SayS; “I have never come across an- 


other toilet soap which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection.” 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 


All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a proper performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 

There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the market that a thorough- 


ly reliable article like PEARS’ SOAP, that accomplishes all that it is claimed for it, isa 
public boon. 
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Ir is frequently said that in all attempts at an intelligent 
reading of one’s Bible nothing is more difficult to attain than a 
sense of reality. So overlaid have all scriptural 
THE STUDY OF matters become with various strata of theology 
GEOGRAPHY and religious comment that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for most readers of the Bible to set matters in 
their actual connections. Generally it is the case that this 
sense of unreality is felt in connection with the historical back- 
ground against which teachings and characters are to be thrown, 
but it is equally true that few persons are in the habit of study- 
ing the Bible with any thought of its geographical relations. 
Devotional reading is thought to have little use for a map, 
and the entire field of historical geography is relegated to pro- 
fessional students. 

As in the case of the blurring of historical relations, so 
here, too, the cause is evident. In a way that finds almost no 
parallel outside of the Sacred Mountain of the Jap- 
anese, the physical characteristics of Palestine have 
worked their way into the vocabulary of Christian 
experience. We should expect that the recollection of the 
role which their rivers and their mountains and valleys had 
played in their history would have made them in the eyes of 
the Hebrew poets the veritable representative and symbol of 
the experiences themselves. And since all of these experiences 
were traced back directly to Jehovah, it would be easy to see 


how, when the mountains and the hills and the valleys were 
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substituted for the experiences, they might at the same time 
come to stand for Jehovah’s dealings with his people. Yet, 
singularly enough, this is by no means as common in the Old 
Testament itself as in Christian literature. The people who 
lived by the side of the Jordan saw in it a very real boundary, 
but between real fields. The religious poet of today, forgetting 
the fact that the Jordan is a stream with a traceable bed and a 
geological history, thinks of it only as a symbol of that river of 
death through which one must pass to reach a heavenly Prom- 
ised Land. The same thing is true of Zion. By a sort of allego- 
rizing process, that oriental town whose splendors at their best 
must have been small compared with those of many a modern 
city, but which was the stronghold of Jehovah’s people, has come 
to mean the heaven above and all that is: religious here on earth ; 
while the desert has become sin; the Hivites, the Perrizites, and 
the Jebusites, temptations which the believer is to overcome; 
and Canaan, eternal salvation. 
Whatever one may say in justification of this method of 
treating the Scriptures, it is hardly necessary to call attention to 
the danger that lies beneath such portions of it as 
oh commonly result from intellectual laziness. It may 
RIZING be all very well for one thus to use references to 
biblical facts and persons in illustration of thought, 
or for its embellishment, but when the habit reaches such a 
point as to incapacitate persons for obtaining anything like the 
exact thought or intent of Scripture, it is time that it be 
thrown over and a return be made to a study of geography, 
which, if it be less concerned with mysteries of life, has the 
virtue of attempting to keep within the range of fact. It can- 
not be too often emphasized that the ‘Bible is a history, not 
alone of events, but of an interpretation of God’s dealings 
with a nation. But history walks upon the earth, not upon air, 
and if one would understand the history of the Israelites, one 
must know the land in which the Israelites lived. The battles 
of Deborah and Gideon would have been very different had 
they been fought in Judea, and it would have been impossible 
for the events of David’s early life to have occurred even on 
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the mountains of Gilboa. The kingdom of Judah would have 
fallen as soon as the kingdom of Israel, if Jerusalem had been a 
second Samaria, and Hellenism might have stamped out the 
Law, if the mountains of the land had been without caves. 
In fact, the study of the geography of Palestine is full of sug- 
gestions as to the history and development of Israel, which would 
never occur to one who neglects it, and reads his 
Pursical GE0G- Bible with no attempt at realizing the facts that 
RAPHY A FACTOR ‘ 
os fanaak's give power to its teaching. Once let the mere 
History form of the little land be appreciated, with its hills 
and gorges, its interlacing water-sheds, its few 
opportunities for roads that could bind Judea with Galilee, and 
the appreciation of the work of both prophet and priest will grow 
immensely. For it will appear that the persistence and the 
development of the belief in Jehovah as one ethical and supreme 
God were in direct opposition to the forces which nature had 
set at work. Every hill was an invitation towards polytheism. 
And yet Israel, through the discipline of prophet and God, 
became the founder of the world’s great monotheism. So, too, 
the changing seasons, the ever-returning west wind, the rains 
and droughts, the stony ground that is yet so fertile, the springs 
and water courses, while all alike serving admirably the poet 
and preacher, had a direct influence in determining the 
character of the Jew himself. And if the Jew, then Christianity. 
How, too, is it possible for one to appreciate fully the diver- 
sities in the life of Jesus unless it be remembered that portions 
Pibineains of his ministry were spent in different parts of the 
GEOGRAPHY land? The history of Galilee, so dependent upon 
AND THE that country's geographical setting, made it pos- 
Jesus to found his kingdom far more suc- 
cessfully there than he ever could have done in Judea. Yet, the 
history of Judea is one of political struggle and ‘often of little 
else than mountain passes. Who fully understands the method 
of Jesus’ work in Galilee who cannot approximately locate the 
cities of the lake and their relations with the surrounding 
country? Indeed, so closely is his life united with the political 
history of Palestine that one cannot fully understand his birth, 
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boyhood, success, retreat, arrest, and trial, without knowing the 
boundaries and the political conditions of Judea and Galilee. 
In a certain sense the same is true of the brief career, the arrest, 
and the death of John the Baptist. In the case of Paul the 
necessity of good geographical information is even more marked. 
Paul was a wanderer whose methods, and, to some extent, whose 
preaching, took on the color of the various civilizations, and even 
cities, in which he labored. To make his letter to the Ephe- 
sians fit the needs of the Galatians would be as impossible as 
to identify the customs of Antioch in Pisidia with the customs 
of Athens. To say nothing of the apologetic value of the new 
light thrown upon the accuracy of Luke, it is no small exegetical 
help that has already been derived from the solution of the purely 
geographical question as to the location of the Galatian churches 
and the extent of Galatia as a province of the Roman empire. 
Such a knowledge of the geographical setting of the Old and 
.New Testaments, it is true, may not be necessary for an under- 


Furtuer Vawe Standing of Christian teaching sufficient to beget 


or tue Stuoy high morality and deep piety. Fortunately, it is 


OF BIBLICAL not necessary to be a scholar before one becomes 
oar a good man. _ But this is by no means the same as 
saying that such knowledge can be slighted by any man who 
wishes to get at the facts that lie below the inspiration the 
Bible affords, or to have his religious imagination, and conse- 
quently his piety, stirred to greater depths. Indeed, the truest 
devotional reading of the Bible can occur only when one is 
deeply convinced of the historical worth of story or teaching. 
Especially is it hopeless to attempt to build up an intelligent 
Christian theology, except upon a wide induction of all sorts of 
facts. Without the painstaking study of the historical background 
of Christianity, there is danger that beliefs may grow fanciful, the 
emotions may tyrannize over the understanding, the letter over 
the spirit. But, if history be thus needed, so also is geography. 
For, if Christianity be a historical faith, then is it also of neces- 
sity a geographical faith. 


WOMEN IN PALESTINE. 


By PROFESSOR JULIA E. BULKLEY, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


Women in Palestine are under somewhat similar social con- 
ditions as in Turkey and Egypt. Their Moslem conquerors 
have imposed upon them the veil, the seclusion, and many other 
limitations. The veil ordinarily worn is a colored print with 
embroidered edge, and a white robe envelops the rest of the 
figure. According to the social rank, silk robes, black, gray, 
purple, or crimson, with an ornamental border of gold thread, 
are also worn. Women contribute to the household service by 
drying fruit and grain upon the housetop, grinding corn, and 
bringing water. They carry the water in heavy jars, each weigh- 
ing when full from fifty to seventy-five pounds. This they lift 
and poise upon the head in going from the spring, the river, or the 
distant well to the mud hovel which answers for a home. The 
mill used in grinding corn consists of upper and lower circular 
stones, between which the grain is placed; the upper, a large 
stone from two to three feet in diameter, is made to revolve 
upon the lower by pushing it around by an upright stick or 
handle inserted ina hole. Two women are seated on opposite 
sides of this mill, and alternately push and pull, thus reducing 
the corn to powder by the weight and motion of the upper 
stone. The labor must be as severe as heavy convict labor in 
civilized countries. Dr. Jessup is authority for stating that 
women are yoked with cattle and donkeys before the plow, and 
driven as are other beasts of burden by the sharp goad. I did 
not see this severe treatment in Palestine, but only in the 
so-called Christian countries of Europe. 

Women formerly had no education except such as was pro- 
vided for them by the mission schools. But so much has public 
sentiment been raised by these schools, especially in Syria, that 
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the Moslems have become aroused and have started their own 
schools by the side of the mission schools, ordering those of 
their religious faith to withdraw their children from the mission 
to their own school, and even enforcing their threats by taxation 


WOMEN GRINDING 


and persecution. The head of one mission school, a quaint, 
bright, Scotch woman, said she was glad they had taught the 
Moslems the value of educating their women. Her account of 
the conditions under which her school was started was full of 
interest, and illustrated the difficulty under which such work 
with an oriental people is begun. She has now a school of 
about one hundred boys and girls of the lower classes, Moslems 
and Druses. She teaches them in Arabic, elementary number, 
reading and writing, with sewing and embroidery for the girls. 
Her first school was very successful, and numbered nearly three 
hundred when the Moslems opened their noisy school under the 
windows, forcing her to move, and reducing her numbers by 
taking away all her day pupils. 

The higher education of women is conducted in English and 
French in the Beirut Seminary, where about seventy students 
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were enrolled. On the day of our visit we heard recitations in 
natural history, French, psychology —to which the oriental 
mind takes naturally—and reading from English readers. 
The class in calisthenics was conducted on the lawn under 


BEIRUT 


the trees, and was a pretty sight, though the pupils were listless 
and nerveless in their movements. The principal said that it 
was very hard to get concerted action from the girls at first. 

To show how such education is now valued by the Syrians, I 
quote from a Druse father who had sent his daughter to this 
seminary, and was asked to give his opinion in regard to 
woman’s education. The letter is addressed to Dr. Jessup : 

To my honored Sir, to whom ever overflow the tides of grace 
and favor : 


I would inform you that in the most propitious of seasons 
and most lovely of the glorious ages the full moons of your 
honored writings sparkled over the flowery glades, and the sweet 
waters of your courteous language murmured through the 
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recesses of our heart, giving life to the dead by the delicacy of 
their hidden wisdom, and by all the kind inquiries you have con- 
descended to lay before us as to what are our views in regard to 
the propriety and necessity of teaching women and girls that 
knowledge and those arts which are appropriate to them. 

My honored sir, I would answer in the way of apology that 
I am not of the knights of this arena, and my great incapacity to 
handle such a subject must be apparent to your excellency and 
to all who know me. _ But your kind interest in me and my 
child has led you to impute to me a degree of knowledge in 
these matters which I do not really possess, and I can only 
understand it by recalling the lines of the poet : 


The favoring eye of loving friends 
Our fault conceals, our name defends; 


and I would implore of Him most exalted never to deprive me 
of your exalted regard. 

In obedience, then, to your request, I will venture to express 
my views in as far as I know anything about the subject. It is 
not only proper, but necessary, that girls should be taught those 
sciences and arts which are appropriate to them. We all know 
that it is the law and custom that girls marry men, and have 
thrown upon them the duty of training children. Now, children 
are brought up in the lap of the mother, and not of the father; 
and if the mother has been educated, her children grow up acute 
of perception, intelligent and pure, and this for the reason that 
the son associates with his mother far more than with his father 
for the first ten years of his life. If the mother is enlightened, 
educated, and intelligent, her son will be the same. But, on the 
contrary, if the women are uninstructed in science and proper 
knowledge and useful arts, and know not the value of learning, 
their children will be like them. And supposing that a woman 
remains unmarried, still less can she afford to remain in igno- 
rance, for she must depend for support upon her needle or her 
pen or some one of the useful trades and arts, and a proper edu- 
cation in these will make her independent for life. I might say 
more, but this is the extent of my knowledge, and those who 
are possessed of wisdom and knowledge on these themes can 
supply my deficiencies and convince all objectors and opposers. 


Please make my highest regards to their excellencies, the 
most honored, the teachers of the seminary, and to all your 
family. My uncle, Ali Beg, the Kaim Makam, offers to you the 
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due salutations of reverence and honor, and hearty longing to 
behold the light of your countenance. This is all I need to 
write, with the hearty offer to do anything you command in this 
region, for your commands are my highest honor. 
The petitioner to God for you, 

Hassan Hamapy. 
This was from a prince or leading man of the Druses, and 
represents advanced oriental sentiment. Leave off its wordy 
complimentary phrases, which are only a form of oriental cour- 
tesy, and the Druse leader has clear elementary ideas on the 
education of woman, which are probably due to the value of the 
instruction given to his daughter in the seminary in Beirut. 

Beirut is favorably situated on the curve of a beautiful bay, 
with the snowy peaks of the Lebanon mountain ranges in full 
view from the city. It is a great educational and missionary 
center. There are more schools, in proportion to its size, than 
in many cities in more civilized lands. The college is largely 
attended, and ambitious young Syrians look forward to it as the 
great goal of their education, and from it young men go out to 
teach and to preach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mott’s British and Foreign Colonial School in 
this place has a large training school for women teachers. The 
young girls from fourteen to eighteen, with dark eyes and hair, 
rich brown complexion, and happy expression, were a pleasing 
sight. They were neatly dressed in simple pink calico dresses, 
all made by the wearers. Their singing was particularly good. 
The girls are induced to stay in school here and at the seminary for 
a longer time than in other parts of Palestine, as the missionary 
influence has been longer felt in this center, and the value of 
the intellectual training is more appreciated. The students read 
English well, and also Arabic, but have more difficulty with 
mathematics, and pay less attention to the subject. Classes for 
the blind evidently meet a great need, since they are remarka- 
bly large. This may be explained by the fact that the babies 
and young children have often sore eyes, and that there is a 
superstition about driving away the flies which settle upon them. 
We often wondered how children could live to mature age with 
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such diseased and neglected eyes. Perhaps they are taught 
patience in that severe way, but we found many men and women 
blind in one or both eyes, or suffering from ophthalmia. If the 
mothers could be taught the importance and duty of cleanliness 
alone, it would work 
a great reform. 

After the terrible 
massacre of the Chris- 
tians by the Druses, 
in 1860, many home- 
less orphans were left 
in the mountains, who 
were driven by hunger 
and a desire for pro- 
tection into Beirut. 
The German deacon- 
esses gave them food 
and shelterand started 
the orphanage now 
under their care. To 
get the funds neces- 
sary for their work, 
these women conduct 
a pay school for the 
children of English 
residents and mission- 
aries, and thus make 

WOMEN WITH VEILS their finances balance. 

The training in clean- 

liness alone —for their house is a model of neatness and order — 
is bringing the children nearer to godliness. But it was plain 
to see that further instruction was not wanting. The orphans 
were dull-looking children, and they proved their dullness in their 
recitation which we heard in arithmetic. The sister said that 
they did not care for arithmetic, and were much better at mem- 
orizing. Our respect for these deaconesses increased as we saw 
how difficult was their double self-imposed task, and how well 
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the helpless, under their direction, were trained in helping 
themselves. 

In our pension in Beirut there was staying temporarily a niece 
of the poet Wordsworth, Mary Wordsworth Smith. She was a 
maiden lady, advanced 
in years, who had de- 
voted the greater part 
of her life to the care of 
an invalid brother. On 
his death she was left 
with some property, and 
looking around to see 
where she could benefit 
humanity by her efforts 
for the rest of her life, 
her attention was called 
to the Druses inhabiting 
the Lebanon mountains. 
This narrow sect had 
massacred the Christians 
and had shown such mur- 
derous hatred to their 
innocent fellowmen that 
she longed to carry to 
them the tidings of peace 
and good will. She built 
a house in a Druse vil- 


lage on the Lebanon 
mountains, won the WOMEN WITH WATER JARS 

hearts of the villagers by 

giving them medicine and by the occasional visits of a doctor 
giving thema chance of medical advice, established a dispensary 
in charge of a trained nurse, then a school for boys and girls, and, 
finally, the Sunday school. She had been there some ten years, 
and was on friendly, and even cordial, relations with the entire 
village. Her school prospered, the dispensary was a well-appre- 
ciated part of the work, and the people.came now to her Sunday 
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school ; even the old Druse chief came to her to talk of religious 
matters. The dear old lady had grown blind and was in Beirut 
for treatment. Her face had the outline of her uncle, the poet, 
and her sweet expression and quiet composure testified to the 
inner beauty of a life that had so impressed her rough and mur- 
derous neighbors. The courage of such self-sacrificing devotion 
in renouncing the comforts of a civilized home for isolation 
among a hostile and treacherous people needs no comment and 
commands admiration. 

In Bishop Gobat's school, in Jerusalem, in which many a 
young dragoman has his first lesson, a feature novel to the Orient 
is introduced in manual training. We were able to procure there 
models in clay of the water jar, and in wood of the winnowing 
fan, the goad, the oriental plow, and the yoke. From a recitation 
we judged that memorizing and strict discipline were character- 
istic of the school. 

While halting for lunch between Khan el Minyeh and El 
Khalisa, we saw an approaching bridal cavalcade. The central 
figure of the procession was a mule, on which was a white canvas- 
covered frame, with an escort of three or four mounted Bedouins. 
We were told that within this moving tent was a bride on her way 
to the home of her future husband. Our dragoman informed us 
that the ladies of our party would be permitted to see her in return 
for a gift in silver. The caravan halted, and the canvas cur- 
tain was drawn slightly aside, enough to show the single observer 
the bride seated within. By her side was an elderly relative. 
The bride extended a slender hand, stained with henna on palm 
and finger nails; but not until she felt the weight of the frane 
piece did she draw aside her veil and show her black hair, dark 
eyes, and eyelids stained with kohl or antimony. She was dressed 
in white, with ornaments of gold coins, a necklace and a headdress. 
For a compensation in the form of backshish, our dragoman had 
no trouble in persuading the Bedouin escorts to leave the bride 
waiting while they showed their skillin a mock combat, in which 
spears were flourished, and fine horsemanship was displayed. 

One interesting feature of the mission work for the educa- 
tion of women in Beirut is the women’s class. The wife of a 
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professor in the theological seminary, who started the plan, took 
us to visit one of these classes. We crossed an old Moslem 
burying ground to reach the native house, the place of gather- 
ing. On the low benches, lining the room and filling the center, 
were sixty or seventy 
native women, represent- 
ing all ages and grades 
of social standing, as 
was shown by their faces 
and garments. Just in 
front of me was a blear- 
eyed woman with red 
hair—a very unusual 
type. Back of her was 
seated a young girl, 
scarcely in her teens, 
with her baby; and still 
farther back a_ serious- 
eyed woman of middle 
age, with the tattoo- 
marks of slavery or 
superstition on her arm. 
A very handsome girl, 
with beautiful eyes, olive 
complexion, and regular 
features, sat in the rear; 
and as‘I looked at her 
she drew her white izzar DRUSE BRIDE 

partly over her face ina 

shy, coquettish way. The lowest grade of humanity was rep- 
resented by another, and we wondered how life could hold any- 
thing of interest for such a blind and withered, distorted and 
misshapen creature as her. The teacher who conducted the 
service, a sweet-faced woman, was reading in Arabic the verse 
from the New Testament : ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son, that all who believe in him might have 
eternal life.’’ Most of the women listened, but some showed the 
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fickleness of children in attention, turning in the midst of the 
reading to a neighbor with a remark, or speaking out directly if 
they felt inclined. An assistant said she was policeman while 
the teacher read, and they exchanged offices in turn. The two 
elements of reader and policeman were quite necessary. After 
the reading and explanation, the ladies and a native teacher heard 
a recitation and a verse from each, passing around among the 
benches. The roll was called, and some made this a signal to 
rise. We found afterward that a small piece of cloth, a few 
yards, was given each woman who answered to the roll-call dur- 
ing the year. A helper near the door gently seated one woman 
who attempted to go out in a chair at her side. At this defeat 
all the women laughed like children, and she, finding it useless 
to attempt to leave, went back to her bench. A shining black 
woman, with a sleeping baby in her arms, tried the same plan, 
but she, too, was restrained inthe same way. We were told that, 
if one had been permitted to go, all others would have fol- 
lowed in a noisy manner. After roll-call the teacher made a 
brief prayer, and they were dismissed. In a conversation with 
the teacher, as we walked back over the Moslem burying 
ground, she said that sometimes a woman was so repulsive that 
she had found herself taking the opposite side of the room 
in a recitation to avoid her, and she knew that she must 


overcome the feeling to do her any good. Improvement and 


mutual attachment followed the changed attitude of the 
teacher. 

What can be done to lift these women above these degraded 
conditions of living ; to save them from the dirt and ignorance 
and enslavement in which they exist? No mere environment 
can reform. If the Turkish government were to change its 
policy and become less tyrannical, less corrupt, less grasping (I 
speak of it in these diminishing terms, because I believe that no 
positive good can be expected from a government with such fun- 
damental religious and political principles),even then we have not 
gone back to the cause of woman’s degradation in these eastern 
countries. 

Dr. Jessup says: ‘Contempt for woman stamps every part of 
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eastern life, shapes the household talk of all classes, and lives 
from one generation to another in familiar proverbs.” 

The women of his household are to the master as his ani- 
mals, his dog, or his donkey, and if he speaks of them he 
begins with the same 
exclamation— an appeal 
to Allah as an apology 
for introducing so mean 
a subject. The Arabs 
have a proverb: ‘The 
household weeps forty 
days when a girl is 
born.” Women are de- 
spised, and the birth of 
a daughter is considered 
a calamity. A religion 
that sanctions such con- 
ditions of living as 
polygamy and _ slavery 
can have no higher ideal 
of woman. Woman is 
not only degraded and 
enslaved by such a sub- 
stitution for home and 
the family life, but the 
entire social whole is 
demoralized and cor- 
rupted. 

In oriental countries SYRIAN GIRL 
woman is bought and 
sold, married early and divorced at the arbitrary wish of herlord 
and master. The story of Bluebeard and his power of lifeand death 
over his wives is paralleled in many eastern households. We saw 
the typical venerable murderer in Beirut, where his history was 
known. His gray hairs and flowing beard made him a stately 
picture as he walked in his garden in the cool of the day; but 
his imperious manner was evident to us, his near neighbors, who 
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overlooked the direction of his household from the balcony 
above. He had had three wives, and they, with a step-son, who 
stood between him and his last wife’s property, had been myste- 
riously murdered, as it was understood, by his agency. He had 
been tried for murder each time, but Turkish justice, as is well 
known, is bought and sold, and he had the money of his wives. 
Divorces are so easily obtained that it adds another element of 
uncertainty in the life of woman. 

Nineteen centuries have nearly gone since Christ taught 
that not might nor power, but spiritual force should prevail in 
the establishment of the kingdom of heaven; yet even now we 
are prone to measure men and women by the old standards. It 
is where the Christian spirit is recognized, where the standard 
that Christ raised is most closely followed, where his teachings 
are studied and practiced, that woman is elevated, that her rec- 
ognition as having rights of property, of independence, of 
voluntary helpfulness, are growing into established facts. 


WOMEN WITH FAGOTS 
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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


By W. H. P. FAUNCE, D.D., 
New York. 


I. 


INTRODUCTORY —THE BIBLICAL ELEMENT IN THE MODERN 
SERMON. 


One of the finest chapters in that most suggestive book, Zhe 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, by 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, is the chapter on Greek and Christian rhetoric. 
Dr. Hatch declares that Greek rhetoric created the Christian 
sermon, and that many a modern preacher is the lineal descend- 
ant of the old-time sophist, who boasted of his ability to take 
any side of any subject, and, by the art of the orator, please, per- 
suade, and carry the people. ‘ Christianity came into the edu- 
cated world in the simple dress of a prophet of righteousness ; 
but round it thronged a race of eloquent talkers, who persuaded 
it to change its dress and to assimilate its language to their own. 
It seemed thereby to win a speedier and completer victory, but it 
purchased conquest at the price of reality ; with that its progress 
stopped. There has been an element of sophistry in it ever 
since.” The meaning of Dr. Hatch is very clear to anyone 
brought up on the average New England sermon of fifty years 
ago. The object of that preaching was to present a theme in log- 
ical order and rhetorical dress. The sermon did not come, “ like 
the volcano’s tongue of flame, up from the burning core below,” 
but it came from the text-book of theology, and the treatise on 
sacred oratory. It had more of Demosthenes and Cicero than 
of Isaiah and Paul. It had more affinity with the orations 
against Catiline than with the invectives of Hosea against 
Israel. In other words, it was theologically Christian, but in 
its form and method pagan. In this paper we maintain that the 


method as well as the truth in Christian preaching should be 
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determined by the great revelation of God recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures. What is called ‘expository preaching ”’ is 


‘indeed often a weariness to the flesh, and consists simply in a 


running series of comments loosely attached to some passage of 
Scripture, like the psalm book in Longfellow’s Miles Standish: 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn angular notes, like stones in the walls of the church-yard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Nevertheless, the constant discussion concerning exposition 
in the pulpit shows the craving of the people, not, indeed, for 
loose, disjointed comment, but for a saturation of modern preach- 
ing with biblical spirit and biblical forms of thought, the 
demand that our students shall sit, not chiefly at the feet of 
Quintilian and Cicero and Burke and Webster, but at the feet of 
Hosea, Isaiah, Paul, and John. 

The Bible is the record of the self-revelation of God through 
a historical process. This conception is fundamental in preach- 
ing. Some conceptions of the Bible are utterly unfruitful. If we 
think of it as an aéreolite, dropped out of the sky, we may wor- 
ship, but we cannot use it. If we think of it as a Christian Koran 
divinely dictated to some human amanuensis, we may obey, 
but we cannot really study it. But endlessly fruitful is the con- 
ception of the Bible, which sees in it a series of redemptive acts. 
With God, as with us, actions speak louder than words. Words 
are but the fost-factum statement. The real revelation is in the 
divine deed ; in the fact that God went forth before the armies 
of Israel, rather than in the song which celebrates the fact; in 
the fact that Christ came from heaven to earth, rather than in 
Simeon’s greeting of the Christ-child in the temple. As Pro- 
fessor Simon has it, ‘‘the Bible is the record of the progressive 
entrance of God into the life of man.” Hence, biblical history 
must always be of immense service to the Christian preacher. 
To study the development of ideas concerning righteousness, 
purity, immortality, ritual, salvation, in Israel’s history, is simply 
to study the life of God in Israel. History, then, becomes a living 
organism, and such study is really a branch of biology. On 
one side we are studying the evolution of Israel as a nation; on 
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the other side we are studying the revelation of Jehovah in the 
life of this people. Evolution is the revelation seen from below ; 
revelation is the evolution seen from above. God elected this one 
nation for the sake of humanity, and manifested himself uniquely, 
amazingly, in the life of this one people, that he might permeate 
the lives of all men that dwell on all the face of the earth. 

Now, if the truth of God has thus come into the world 
through the history, that truth can never be severed from its 
original manifestation. We are to study, in the phrase of Dr. 
George A. Gordon, the “ascertained path of the transforming 
influence as it came upon man in the past.” To take the idea 
out of its setting is to modify the idea itself. To preach it apart 
from its historical vehicle is like taking a plant out of its habitat, 
and presenting it as a dried specimen in some herbarium. It is 
to take the bird out of its nest in the thicket, and set it up asa 
stuffed specimen on a wocden peg—a thing of sawdust and 
glassy eyes. We can never understand the doctrine of immor- 
tality, unless we see it as it was divinely revealed to man. We 
can never know God as he is, if we try to expound simply theo- 
retic theology, without regard to the way in which he made 
himself known to man. We are not preachers of a philosophy 
of the universe; we are not bearers of a humanly constructed 
theodicy. We are interpreters of a divine revelation, which 
occurred in human history and which can never be separated 
from that history without serious loss and the permanent 
deterioration of the message." 

The preacher needs the biblical element also, because his 
own life is a continuation of the biblical history ; it is at the 
same time to be tested by that history and is to form a continua- 
tion of it. The preacher’s message is the same as that of the 
apostles. Apostolic succession is not only apostolic success, 
but it is the possession of the apostolic spirit. They which are 
of the faith are the children of faithful Abraham. They are 
divine apostles who are filled with the spirit of the apostles. 

t“ There is not in all this foolish world anything so utterly vain as abstract 
preaching, the presentation of ideas totally disengaged from the times and persons in 


which they first appeared, the discussion of moral truth out of all relation to the souls 
that brought it into our world.”—-GEORGE A. Gorvon, Zhe Christ of Today, p- 286. 
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Preaching is the undying institution of Christianity, and becomes 
a reality as the preacher’s experience is assimilated to the 
experience of men who have received the revelation before him. 
“The bullet will hit the mark,” says Emerson, ‘which is first 
dipped in the marksman’s blood.” In those experiences of the 
apostles and prophets were blood and fire and tears and martyr- 
dom, and only as we reproduce their experience shall we attain 
their results. Thus the revelation of the olden ages is at the 
same time a test of our reality and the inspiration to our 
endeavor. 

Moreover, Jesus Christ saturated himself with the Old Testa- 
ment. There was, indeed, a strange novelty in his preaching. 
As soon as men heard him they cried out: ‘‘What new doctrine 
is this?” He appeared to break with the past; he dared to 
criticise the old law, and in almost every discussion with the 
religious leaders of his time he was found on the liberal side. 
But his new doctrine was rooted in the old history. His character 
was formed and nourished by the Old Testament. His one great 
answer to the perplexing questions of his time was a reference 
to the divine revelation. When men asked him about marriage, 
he said: ‘‘ Have ye not read how God made them in the begin- 
ning?’’ When they asked him regarding the Sabbath, he said: 
‘Have ye not read what David did?” When they would per- 
plex him with questions concerning the resurrection, he said: 
“Have ye not read how God spake to Moses at the bush?” 
and his stinging condemnation of Pharisaism was: ‘Ye do 
therefore err, not knowing the Scriptures and the power of God.” 
The Old Testament rose to his lips as naturally as water rises to 
the mouth of a spring. As the shadow of the cross fell upon 
him, he cried: ‘‘The things which are written must be accom- 
plished in me.” Inthe utter darkness he cried: ‘‘ E/oi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani.”” On the way to Emmaus he explained to the two 
disciples the Scriptures concerning himself. His constant 
formula was: “It is written.” Of course, we might say that, 
being a Jew, he could not do otherwise than saturate his soul with 
the Old Testament; but if that Old Testament had not been of 
preéminent spiritual significance for the life of humanity, then 
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we may be sure that the soul of Jesus would have instinctively 
turned from it, as he turned from the precepts of the Pharisees, 
and the stolid, spiritless performance of the temple worship. 
The Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus. The Old Testa- 
ment, which some with absurd timidity seem to think is about to, 
vanish from our modern life, or has become, in the phrase of 
Goldwin Smith, “the millstone of Christianity,” was the chief 
human aid that Christ had in the development of his own spir- 
itual life, and this one fact makes it forever significant and indis- 
pensable to humanity. 

Another reason for insisting on the biblical element in 
‘preaching is that biblical forms of thought are the most effective 
forms. The original form is closest to the original truth. We 
are to beware of the ideas apart from the personality through 
which they enter the world. No system of abstract ideas is a 
religion. If the Bible is the story of the training of a race, 
then the thought-forms through which the race was trained are 
indispensable in the work of today. It is utter folly to preach 
from texts ignoring their historic perspective. A minister 
preached recently a most fervid sermon before a temperance 
society from the text, “Cut it with the penknife,” from which 
he proceeded to deduce the duty of cutting off evil habits. 
Every one of us has met with scores of such distortions of the 
Scripture. But we can, by means of what Professor Phelps calls 
“expository culture,” so saturate our souls with the thought- 
forms of the Scripture that we shall naturally turn, not to 
the Greek sophist, but to the Hebrew prophet, for the material 
and the mode of Christian preaching. By books of travel and 
geography we can make Palestine as real as our native state; 
we can create a background and atmosphere which shall iliumi- 
nate every single passage of the Scripture, and so enrich our 
minds that we shall never fall back on books of anecdote for 
spiritual instruction, but the whole sacred Scripture shall radiate 
its power through all our proclamation. To discourse on the 
duty of repentance is well, but to show that repentance in Peter 
and David, and perhaps in Esau, is better. To discourse on 
abstract benevolence is perhaps sometimes helpful ; infinitely 
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more helpful is it to study Paul's exertions for the poor of Jerusa- 
lem—his motives, methods, and results. To preach on the duty 
of growth is well; to show that growth in the life and teachings 
of the apostles is immensely more effective. To rebuke bigotry 
and intolerance is a duty; but to show that intolerance operat- 
ing in John when he would cal] down fire from heaven, and then 
to see it so vanquished by the spirit of Jesus that that same fiery 
disciple becomes at last the apostle of love —this is to preach 
Christian charity in a way that shall make it as a nail fastened 
by a master of assemblies. To preach simply virtue and benev- 
olence and justice and truth is not to be a Christian minister. 
We are to show these things as they entered the world under 
the divine tuition, and in such forms of thought that they never 
can vanish from human consciousness. We are not to expound 
intellectually the duty of parent and child, but to show the 
Virgin and the Son in the marvelous beauty of the home in 
Nazareth. We are not to set forth the philosophic doctrine of 
the atonement, but to ‘‘placard” before the eyes of men Jesus 
Christ as crucified among them. To picture the three crosses 
on Calvary is to help the world far more than by the presenta- 
tion of any doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. To show Jesus at the 
Last Supper surrounded by the Twelve is to do more for the 
coming of the kingdom on earth than to preach liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity to the end of time.? 

The Bible also furnishes the preacher with inexhaustible 
material; the utility of the Bible is the best proof of its inspi- 
ration. ‘I know the Bible is inspired, because it inspires me,” 
says Mr. Moody; and, we may add, no man can know that fact 
in any other way. The Bible gives us a spiritual vocabulary —a 
series of concepts which are practically inexhaustible. The songs 
of the Bible must be sung again through every preacher and in 
every tongue; the sermons of the Bible must be repreached in 
every nation under heaven, not by vain and servile imitation, but 
by the absorption of their moral passion. The types of thought 

2“ The Tiibingen criticism failed, because it neither discovered nor cared to dis- 
cover the Person that created the processes it described. Paul was more important 


than Jesus. Impersonal tendencies were greater than conscious persons.”—FAIR- 
BAIRN’S Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 273. 
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furnished in the Scripture are manifold, and the preacher who can- 
not preach one of the apostles can preach another. Paul gives 
us one type of thought—that which has hitherto been dominant 
in the Christian church. Peter frankly says that ir that beloved 
brother are “some things hard to be understood’’——an admis- 
sion which has endeared the apostle Peter to thousands of 
Christians. John has nothing to say about the central concepts 
of Paul, nor does he view the church from the standpoint of 
Peter, but from his own standpoint proclaims a message forever 
individual, yet forever fundamentally harmonious with that of 
his colleagues. 

Again, the Bible gives us truth in its true proportions. 
Preaching is not simply proclaiming a series of truths, but it is 
presenting those truths in their divinely intended balance and 
symmetry. If we make prominent in our preaching what has 
small space in the Bible, and neglect that which has great space 
in the Bible, then it must follow that just because our Bible has 
gripped the conscience of humanity, our preaching will fail to do 
so. The weakness of old New England preaching was that it 
gave the most space to that which in the Bible occupies least 
attention. It made prominent what is logically important, 
but practically of little value. It set forth with ponderous 
rhetoric that which would be all-essential if we were expounding 
a theodicy, but that which may be well-nigh neglected if we are 
seeking to save men. Our mission is, not to justify the ways of 
God to men, but to rectify the ways of men to God; our preach- 
ing is a gospel, not a theodicy. If the Bible gives much space 
to metaphysics, then we should do the same; otherwise not. If 
the Bible gives much space to original sin and the fall of man, 
we should do the same; otherwise not. The federal headship 
of Adam may be enormously important in asystem of theology, 
but since Adam himself is never mentioned by- Christ, and only 
two or three times in the entire New Testament, he cannot be a 
very important factor in Christian preaching. The virgin birth 
of Christ most Christians accept. It may be a very important 
part of the Christian creed, it may be essential to Christian the- 
ology, but if it is mentioned in only two gospels and entirely 
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ignored in the whole apostolic proclamation, it cannot be essen- 
tial in the preaching of today. If the apostles gave their time 
to reconciling science and religion, we may justly believe that 
the growth of the kingdom depends on our doing the same. If 
they could get along without this, it seems possible that some 
of us might profitably follow their example. If the Bible gives 
much space to explaining the mysteries of creation in the far 
past, or publishing a programme of divine action in the future, 
we may well give our time to doctrines of cosmology and escha- 
tology; but if the Bible is mainly concerned in bringing eternity 
to bear on the present time, then we must do the same. Some 
years ago a complete analysis of the Holy Bible was issued by 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, accompanied with copious indexes to the 
entire Scriptures. In these indexes was just one reference to the 
kingdom of heaven, which is mentioned in the gospels more than 
a hundred times, and forms the fundamental conception of Jesus ; 
but this has almost totally dropped out of modern preaching.3 
The proportion of faith must be the biblical proportion, if we 
expect the power which once followed the proclamation of the 
holy men of oid. 

The Bible also gives us truth at maximum intensity; it is 
passionate, vehement, enthusiastic, pungent, and compelling. 
Marvelous is the irony of Isaiah, as he pictures men fashioning 
a graven image, and falling down to the stock of a tree and say- 
ing : ‘‘Thouart my God.” How awful is his reverence as he cries: 
“Here am I, send me.” How marvelous is the tenderness of 
Hosea, as through his broken home and domestic tragedy 
there streams into his soul a vision of the forgiving love of God ! 
How tremendous is the passionate cursing of the imprecatory 
psalms, which in times of peace we expurgate for dainty congre- 
gations, and which, when reading of the woes of Armenia and 
the atrocities of the Turk, we find all too weak to express our 
Christian indignation! How rapturous and magnificent is the 
vision of John, as from his rocky island he looks out over the toss- 
ing Agean and catches glimpses of the time when the kingdoms 


3In Dr. SHEDD's 7heology, if I recollect rightly, three pages are devoted to 
heaven and over eighty pages to hell — hardly a biblical proportion! 
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of this world, east and west, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, are to 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ!) The man 
who has drawn truth from such sources will never present it asa 
dried formula, but will always feel his soul on fire as he proclaims 
it. He has felt a virtue that is passionate, and a message which 
will give him no rest. He knows ‘in what a forge and what a 
heat were shaped the anchors of our hope.” 

One more reason we have for insisting upon the biblical ele- 
ment in preaching. This alone will save us from the perils 
which constantly surround us. This will save us from the secu- 
larism which would often substitute discourses on modern novels, 
on drainage, on tenement-house refortin, on the advantages of 
the bicycle, for the prophetic message which has melted the 
heart of the generations. This alone will save us from ranting 
and mere exhortation. We shall deem it a crime to arouse men’s 
emotions for any other purpose than to shape their life. We 
shall ‘value no feeling which is not the child of truth and the 
parent of duty.” This will save us from the philosophic essay, 
icily regular, splendidly null; from the polishing of sentences 
and the carving of cherry stones, when we should be shaping 
souls. It will make us understand why such men as William M. 
Taylor and John Hall were called across the water by a genera- 
tion that was weary of arid acres of theological discussion. It 
will bring us into vital sympathy with Robertson, whose every 
sermon grew out of the Bible as a plant grows out of the seed ; 
with Phillips Brooks, who, though so intensely modern, never 
found a sermon until he had first found a text; with Alexander 
Maclaren, whose inexhaustible wealth comes, not from “ wells 
of English undefiled,’ not from a study of the great thinkers of 
the world, but from daily communion with the biblical teachers, 
apostles, and martyrs who, through faith, have subdued king- 
doms and put to flight armies of aliens. 

The words of Matthew Arnold, written for all truth-seekers, 
have a special cogency for the preacher of today: “As long as 
the world lasts, all who want to make progress in righteousness 
will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people who have 
had the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest, and, 
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in hearing and reading the words of Israel, carers for conduct 
will find a glow and a force they will find nowhere else. As well 
imagine a man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating it with 
the help of Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cul- 
tivating ft with the help of Homer and Shakespeare, as a man 
with a sense for conduct not cultivating it with the help of the 
Bible.” 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW.* 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. THE PURPOSE WITH WHICH THE EVANGELIST WROTE. 


ALIKE the material and the general structure of the book 
suggest that we have to do here with a work which is in a sense 
historical or biographical. The material is mainly narrative in 
form, consisting of reports of deeds done and discourses uttered 
on certain occasions, not of. discussion or formal argument by 
the writer of the book. It is a history, however, which gathers 
around the person of Jesus; only such events and persons as 
stand in immediate relation to him are spoken of, and these only 
in so far as they are related to him. The book falls into six main 
parts (cf the analysis at the end of this article), representing 
periods of the life of Jesus and arranged in chronological order, 
from his birth to his resurrection. 

Yet before it is decided that, because the material is of a 
biographical character and the main structure chronological, 
therefore the end of the writer is attained when he has given an 
historically correct representation of the life of Jesus, or even, 
perhaps, when he has told such facts about the life of Jesus as 
are known to him, certain other considerations must be taken 
into account. It must be remembered that it was in accordance 
with the literary method of the first Christian century and of the 
adjacent periods to employ historical material for argumentative 
purposes, and that, too, without casting the material into the form 
of an argument or even stating anywhere in the course of the 
narrative what the facts were intended to prove. It was assumed 
that the reader or hearer would be shrewd enough to discover this 
for himself, and this assumption was apparently amply justified. 


*The preceding portion of this article appeared in the January number. 
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This use of historical material for argumentative purposes, this 
clothing of argument in narrative form, finds several clear illus- 
trations in the New Testament. In the discourse of Jesus in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, as related in Luke 4: 16—30, Jesus replies 
to the thought of the Nazarenes, which they have not even openly 
expressed, by relating two events from Old Testament history ; 
he does not state what these events prove, and modern interpret- 
ers are somewhat puzzled to tell precisely what he did intend 
to prove by them. But there is no doubt that he intended that 
they should teach something not directly expressed in them, 
and that the Nazarene congregation so understood him. The 
speeches in the book of Acts are almost all of them of the same 
character, from the speech of Peter on the day of Pentecost 
down to the later speeches of Paul. The two best illustrations 
are furnished by the speech of Stephen before the council, which 
is very evidently of argumentative purpose, yet which leaves the 
purpose so entirely unstated that most readers today probably 
entirely fail to perceive it, and the speech of Paul at Pisidian 
Antioch, which has the same characteristics, only less strongly 
marked. The fourth gospel furnishes an illustration of a book 
almost wholly made up of narrative material (including in that 
term conversations and discourses assigned to certain occasions), 
yet explicitly stated by the writer to have been written with the 
purpose of convincing men of a certain doctrinal proposition, 
this again for the purpose of producing a certain moral result 
(20:30, 31). The book of Acts also, though the writer has not 
stated a definite argumentative purpose, is almost universally 
admitted to have been written for such a purpose; precisely 
what the purpose was interpreters still dispute. 

In view of this well-established literary custom, of which 
there are abundant examples in the New Testament literature 
itself, it is only natural to ask whether our gospel also gives evi- 
dence of such a purpose on the part of its writer. Such evidence 
does, in fact, appear the moment we carry our study of the 
structure of the book beyond a division into its six main parts. 
The first main division, though including only material pertain- 
ing to the ancestry, birth, and infancy of Jesus, yet makes an 
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evidential use of every event which it relates, pointing out how 
in each of the narrated facts Old Testament prophecy was ful- 
filled in Jesus. The Galilean ministry is scarcely less evidently 
constructed on a plan which is more logical than chronological, 
the whole constituting an exposition of the nature of the king- 
dom of heaven, the way in which it must be received, and the 
way in which the Jews did actually receive it, foreshadowing their 
rejection of the Messiah, and their own consequent downfall (cf 
the analysis). The passion week, though the material is, with a 
few significant exceptions, apparently arranged on a chrono- 
logical plan, is yet so treated as to present the evidence for 
the fact that Christ and his kingdom were explicitly and clearly 
presented to the Jews for their acceptance, with warning of the 
consequences to them of rejection, and that in the face of such 
presentation and such warning they definitely rejected Christ 
and the kingdom. 

But if the book has an argumentative purpose, which is 
either the dominant one or one which is coérdinate with a more 
distinctly historical aim, precisely what is it that the author con- 
ceives his narrative to prove and of which he wishes to convince 
his readers? The answer must be gained by observing on what 
the writer lays emphasis. Notice, then, what the passages 
already cited have, in part, shown, the characteristic ideas of 
this gospel. The writer believes in the Old Testament, and 
holds that its Messianic prophecies are fulfilled in Jesus (e299, 
etc.); Jesus himself held to the divine and permanent authority 
of the Old Testament ethical teaching (5:17 ff.; 15:3 ff.,etc.), 
though indirectly criticising the statutory legislation or affirm- 
ing its temporary character (5:21-48 passim; 9:14-17; 
15 : 10-20; 19:8); he addressed himself to the Jews, announced 
the near approach of the kingdom of heaven, adapted his instruc- 
tion to their point of view (see all the discourses); limited his 
own personal mission to them (15:24), and instructed his dis- 
ciples when he sent them out to do the same (10: 5,6); when, 
despite the fact that multitudes followed him and true dis- 
ciples were won, it became evident that the leaders of the peo- 
ple would reject him, he warned them of the danger of such 
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rejection (8:11, 12; 12:38-45; cf the words of John the 
Baptist, 3:9), and as opposition grew and approached its cul- 
mination in the determination to put him to death, he scath- 
ingly rebuked the Pharisees, under whose influence the nation 
was rejecting its Messiah (chap. 23, esp. vs. 13), announced 
with increasing distinctness the direful results of such rejection 
to the nation and to Judaism itself, even definitely declaring the 
rejection of the nation by God (see 21: 33-46; 22 :1-14; but 
especially 21: 42,43; 22:7; 23:36, 38; 24:2); and finally, 
after his final rejection, his death and triumphant resurrection, 
he commissioned his disciples no longer to go to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, but to make disciples of all nations 
(28:19). 

These are characteristics which are not common to all our 
gospels; they are, in large part, peculiar to Matthew; they 
show that the purpose of this argument in narrative form is to 
prove that Jesus is the true Messiah of the Jews; that he 
announced and founded the kingdom of God, expounding its 
true nature, and setting forth its relation to the Old Testament 
religion ; that he came, first of all, to the Jewish nation ; that, 
when they showed signs of a disposition not to receive his mes- 
sage, he warned them that the consequence of such rejection 
would be that the kingdom would be taken from them ; that, in 
fact, they did in the face of all this warning and instruction 
reject Jesus and put him to death; and that, consequently, the 
kingdom ceased to be in any distinctive sense Jewish, and in 
place of the old national dispensation there was created by Jesus 
himself, the true Jewish Messiah, a kingdom of all nations ; 
thus, universal Christianity, freed from all national restrictions 
or peculiarly Jewish institutions, becomes the true successor of 
the Old Testament religion ; the true Jew must be a follower of 
Jesus, and, in consequence, leave Judaism behind. 


IV. OTHER PROBLEMS IN THE LIGHT OF THE PURPOSE. 


If this is a correct exposition of the specific aim of the 
book, it affords help in the answer of several other questions. 
Thus it gives a more definite answer to the inquiry concerning 
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the readers especially in the writer’s mind (cf § I1). It becomes 
clear that the book was intended, not for Jews as such, but 
for Jewish Christians. Were the book designed simply to 
prove the Messiahship of Jesus, it might be supposed to be 
addressed to unconverted Jews, and intended to persuade them 
to accept Jesus asthe Christ. But if the argument for the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus is but the first step of the whole, and if the ulti- 
mate purpose is to convince the reader, on historical grounds, that 
Christianity is not a national but a universal religion, that the 
old limitations of Judaism, though valid in their own time, have, 
by the Jewish rejection of the Messiah, been broken down, this is 
evidently a line of thought which would be addressed to a Chris- 
tian, either to persuade him to abandon his narrow Judaistic 
type of Christianity, or to dissuade him from turning back from 
Christianity to Judaism itself. Were the book less careful to 


recognize the legitimacy of the Old Testament, and the primary — 


mission of Jesus to the Jews, and, in general, to adapt its argu- 
ment to the Jewish point of view, its contention for a universal 
Christianity might seem to point to Gentile Christians as the 
reader whom the writer had inmind. But faced, as it constantly 
is, to the thought of the Jew, such a destination for the book is 
excluded. 

But while intended for Jewish Christian readers, the book is 
emphatically not of a Judaistic cast. It is even more directly 
opposed to the Judaizing type of Christianity than most of the 
writings of Paul which deal with that question. The apostle to 
the Gentiles confined himself for the most part to defending the 
right of the Gentiles to believe in Jesus and enter into all the 
privileges of Christians without becoming subject to the law. 
Of course, the logic of this position involved a like freedom ulti- 
mately for the Jew, and Paul could, on occasion, insist upon this 
(Gal. 2: 15-19; Eph. 2: 14-16), yet always for the sake of the 
Gentile, whose interests he, as the apostle of the Gentile, was 
concerned to defend. But this gospel, addressed to Jewish Chris- 
tians, shows from the teaching and conduct of Jesus that for the 
Jew also the old régime has ended; the nation that rejected the 
Messiah is itself rejected; its temple, the center of ritual and 
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worship, is overthrown; its house is left unto it desolate; the 
kingdom of God is taken from it and given unto a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof; the Old Testament foundation of 
the kingdom is not for a moment repudiated, but on the basis of 
the teaching of the Old Testament and of the words of Jesus the 
Christ, the Christian church, drawn from all nations and having 
no special relation to the temple or Judaism, is shown to be the 
inheritor of the kingdom. 

In the light of this purpose of the book, its wmity is clearly 
evident. From the assertion in its first verse that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham, to the commission 
which in its closing paragraph this Christ, now risen from the 
dead, gives to his apostles to make disciples of all nations, one 
thought dominates it. This is no patchwork put together by 
several hands working with different conceptions, or by one 
editor whose only thought was to include all the evangelic mate- 
rial that he possessed. The writer may have employed as sources 
of his book other gospel writings; the resemblance of some of 
the material to that which is contained in the other gospels 
seems to show that he had such sources; but, whether so or not, 
he has wrought all his material into a real book, with a definite 
course of thought and a clearly defined aim. 

Nor can it be doubted that the writer had before him a defi- 
nite situation, a practical problem to solve, not a merely theoret- 
ical proposition to prove. He is a man of thought, even of a 
reflective turn of mind; but his book is far from being a mere 
meditative study. Though so different in form and style, it 
reminds us by its purpose of the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
was written to those who, having received the knowledge of 
the truth, were in danger of drawing back and of not holding 
fast the confession of their faith (Heb. 10: 19-39). There is 
much to suggest that our evangelist wrote not, indeed, for 
the same persons, but for those who were subject to a similar 
danger. Was it, perhaps, for those who, having till now held 
fast to Judaism, only adding to it faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
but now seeing the near approach of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, or possibly having already witnessed it, were in danger of 
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surrendering their Christianity under the effect of the blow which 
had fallen upon Judaism? To save them from this danger it 
would be needful to separate Judaism and Christianity in their 
minds; while confirming their faith in Jesus as the Christ of 
prophecy, to show them that he had himself announced precisely 
that which was now happening, and had in anticipation of it 
founded a Christianity which was at the same time the legitimate 
successor of the Old Testament religion and free from its national 
restrictions. But whether it was the destruction of Jerusalem, 
impending or already past, which furnished the immediate occa- 
sion for the book or not, it seems impossibleto doubt that it was 
written primarily to convince Jewish Christians that the religion 
of Jesus was not merely the Judaism of the temple, plus a belief 
in Jesus as the Messiah, but a world-religion, freed from all 
bounds and restrictions that were local and national. It carries 
the doctrine of the apostle Paul to the conclusion which Paul 
saw to be involved in it, but to which he was not wont himself to 
press it. 

The following is an attempt to exhibit the plan of the book 
as it lay in the writer’s mind: 


"ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
I. THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF JESUS. The Advent of the 


Messiah in accordance with prophecy. chaps. I, 2 
1. The genealogy of Jesus, showing his Abrahamic and 

Davidic descent. I:1-17 
2. The annunciation to Joseph, and the birth of Jesus from 

the virgin, as prophesied. 1: 18-25 


3. The visit of the Magi, giving occasion to the testimony 
of the Jewish doctors that Bethlehem was the prophe- 


sied birthplace of the Messiah. 2:1-12 
4. The flight into Egypt, fulfilling prophecy. 2213-15 
5. The murder of the children of Bethlehem, fulfilling 
prophecy. 2:16-18 
6. The return from Egypt’ and removal to Nazareth, ful- 
filling prophecy. 2:19-23 
Il. PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC WORK OF JESUS. Events 
preparatory to the founding of the kingdom. 3:1—4:11 


1. The preparatory ministry of John the Baptist, in accord- 
ance with prophecy. 3: 1-12 
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2. The baptism of Jesus, accompanied by the descent of 
the Spirit and the voice from heaven. 

3. The temptation in the wilderness, settling the principles 
on which his work was to be done. 

III. THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. The kingdom founded and its 

fundamental principles set forth. 

1. The beginning of Jesus’ work in Galilee. 
a. The removal to Capernaum and the beginning of 

preaching. 
6. The call of the Four to evangelistic work. 
c. Jesus’ early work in Galilee; his widespread fame. 
*2. The Sermon on the Mount; the ethical principles of the 

kingdom. 

3. A group of events, each of which either illustrates or 
attests the authority which in the sermon he hasassumed. 

. A leper cleansed. 

The centurion’s servant healed. 

Peter’s wife’s mother healed. 

. Answers to disciples about following him. 

The stilling of the tempest. 

The Gadarene demoniacs. 

. A paralytic healed and his sins forgiven. [Note here 

the relation implied between power and authority. ] 

. The call of Matthew. 

. Answer concerning fasting. 

A ruler’s daughter raised, and a woman healed. 

. Two blind men and a dumb demoniac healed. 

4. Discourse to the Twelve on sending them out; the 
proclamation of the kingdom. 

5. Events showing the attitude of various persons toward 
the gospel, and teaching concerning the spirit in which 
the gospel must be received. 

a. Jesus’ answer to the message from John the Baptist. 

4. The captious spirit of the Jews condemned by Jesus. 

c. Woes against the cities which had not repented at 
the preaching of Jesus. 

ad, The thanksgiving of Jesus that the gospel is plain to 
the simple-minded, and his invitation to the heavy- 
laden. 

e. Plucking grain on the sabbath; the bigotry of the 
Pharisees rebuked. 


AD SAR 


tIt is worthy of notice that each alternate section of this Part III 


3213-17 


4:12—18:35 
4: 12-25 


4:12-17 
4:18-22 
4 223-25 


chaps. 


8: I-—g: 34 
8:1-4 
8:5-13 
8:14-18 
8: 19-22 
8: 23-27 

8 : 28-34 


9:1-8 
9:9-13 
9: 14-17 
9: 18-26 
9: 27-34 


9:35—I0: 42 


chaps, II, 12 


11: 1-6 
11 :7-I9 


11:20-24 


1125-30 


12: 1-8 


(see 2, 4, 6, 8) 


is a discourse of Jesus: all these discourses treat of the kingdom of heaven, and 


together constitute an exposition of the kingdom in its various phases. 
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Jf. Healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath ; bigotry 


issuing in murderous purpose. 12:9-14 
g. Jesus heals many; the gentleness of his ministry. 12:15-21 
A. Jesus heals a blind and dumb demoniac ; the Phari- 


sees charge him with collusion with Satan, and Jesus 
warns them of the danger of blasphemy against the 


Holy Spirit. 12 : 22-37 
z. The Pharisees seek a sign; Jesus’ answer. 12: 38-42 
j. The man from whom the unclean spirit has gone out ; 
a parable of the Jewish nation. 12:43-45 
k. The real basis of relationship to Christ. 12:46-50 
6. Discourse of parables, chiefly concerning the growth 
of the kingdom. 13:1-52 


7. The events of the later part of the Galilean ministry, illus- 
trating especially the increasing unbelief and opposition 
of the Pharisees, and the instruction of the disciples, 
particularly from? 16:21 on, in preparation for his 


death. 13:53—17:27 
a. The unbelief of the Nazarenes. 13:53-58 
4. The death of John the Baptist at the hands of Herod. 14 :1-12 
c. The feeding of the five thousand. 14 313-22 
ad. Jesus walking on the water, and Peter’s attempt to 

do so. 14: 23-36 
e. Eating with unwashen hands ; the Pharisees’ criticism, 

and Jesus’ answer. 15 : I-20 
J. The faith of a Canaanitish woman. 15 : 21-28 
g. A multitude healed by the Sea of Galilee. 15 : 29-31 
h. The feeding of the four thousand. 15 : 32-39 


2 Chap. 16 : 21 marks an epoch which is in a sense more important than that indi- 
cated at 19: 1, and there is certainly something to be said for the view that the author 
meant to mark here the beginning of a new division of his book and of a new period of 
the work of Jesus, characterized by the preparation of his disciples for his death, as 
the ministry up to this time had been mainly devoted to the proclamation of the king- 
dom to the people (cf 4:17, and notice the similarity of the phrase to that used in 
16:21). Yet, on the whole, it seems probable that the great divisions of the book are 
made on the basis of external characteristics, mainly geographical. The periods thus 
made are marked in general by distinctive internal characteristics also. In the case 
of the close of the Galilean ministry, however, the change in internal characteristics 
antedates somewhat the change of place. At the time denoted by 16: 21 it is already 
clear that he must die at the hands of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; and, moreover, that 
the minds of his disciples must be prepared for this event. From this time on, the 
evangelist indicates, this preparation fills a prominent place in Jesus’ work, and his 
face is in a sense toward Jerusalem, where he is to die. The change in the character 
of his teaching and the change of place both result from the same cause ; yet it is not 
unnatural that the former should precede the latter by a brief interval. 
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z. Pharisees and Sadducees demand a sign; Jesus’ 
answer. 

j. The leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees ; Jesus’ 
warning and the slowness of the disciples to under- 
stand. 

k. Peter's confession of Jesus as the Messiah, 

7. Jesus begins to instruct his disciples concerning his 
death and resurrection. 

m. The transfiguration, wherein Jesus is declared to be 
the Son of God. 

n. The epileptic boy healed. 

o. Jesus again foretells his death. 

p. The payment of the temple tax and Jesus’ instruction 

_ of Peter concerning relation to the temple worship. 

8. Discourse on ambition, humility, and forgiveness; the 
personal relations of the citizens of the kingdom to one 
another. 


. JOURNEY THROUGH PEREA TO JERUSALEM. Jesus con- 


tinues the instruction of his disciples, especially, in the 
latter part, concerning his death. 


16:1-4 
16:5-12 
16: 13-20 
16: 21-28 
17: 1-13 
17:14-20 


17:22, 23 


17: 24-27 


chap. 18 


chaps. Ig, 20 


1. The departure from Galilee. Ig: 1,2 
2. Answer to questions concerning divorce. 1g: 3-12 
3. Christ blesses little children, and reproves his disciples. Ig: 13-15 
4. Answer to the rich young man concerning eternal life. Ig: 16-22 
5. Instruction to the disciples concerning riches as an 

obstacle to entrance into the kingdom. ~ 1g: 23-26 
6. Concerning the rewards of discipleship. Ig: 27—20: 16 
7. Jesus foretells his crucifixion. 20:17-I9 
8. The ambition of James and John, and Jesus’ answer 

concerning suffering and rewards in his service. 20; 20-28 
g. The two blind men near Jericho, who hail Jesus as’ son 

of David. 20 : 29-34 


THE CLOSING MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM. | Passion week. ] 
The last offer of the Messiah to the nation and the final 
rejection. 
1. Symbolic proclamation of himself as the Messiah. 
a. The triumphal entry. 
6. The cleansing of the temple. 
2. Symbolic prediction to the disciples of the rejection of 
the nation. 
3. The mutual rejection. The Jews resist the claim of 


Jesus ; he reiterates warning and prediction. - 21 


a. The Jews’ challenge of his authority to cleanse the 
temple, and his answer to them. 


chaps. 21-27 


21:1-17 
21:1-11 
21:12-17 


21 : 18-22 


23—23:39 


21% 23-27 
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6. Three parables of warning. 21:27-22:14 
a) The parable of the two sons. 21: 23-32 
6) The parable of the husbandmen, predicting the 
rejection of the nation. 21: 33-46 
c) The parable of the marriage of the king’s son. 22:1-14 
da. Three questions by the Jewish rulers. 22: 15-40 
a) Concerning paying tribute. 22:15-22 
6) Concerning the resurrection. 22 : 23-33 
c) Concerning the greatest commandment. 22: 34-40 
é. Jesus’ question concerning the Christ. 22: 41-46 
Jf. Jesus’ great discourse against the Pharisees. chap. 23 
4. Prophetic discourse to the disciples concerning the end 
of the nation and the end of the age. chaps. 24, 25 
5. Preparation for the death of Jesus. 26: 1-46 
a. By his enemies; the plot to put him to death. 26: 1-5 
6. By his friends ; the anointing. 26 : 6-13 
c. By Judas; the bargain to betray him. 26: 14-16 
ad. By Jesus himself. 26: 17-46 
a) The last supper. 26: 17-30 
6) The warning to the disciples. 26 : 31-35 
*c) The prayer and the agony. 26 : 36-46 
6. The consummation of the rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews. 26: 47—27 : 66 
a. The arrest. 26 : 47-56 
6. ‘The trial. 26 :57—27:31 
c. The crucifixion and the death. 27: 32-56 
ad. The burial. 27:57-61 
e. The watch at the tomb. 27 : 62-66 
VI. THE APPEARANCES OF JESUS AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 
The triumph of the Messiah over his enemies and the 
commission of the disciples to win all nations to him. chap. 28 
1. The appearance on the resurrection morning. 28: 1-10 
2. The report of the watch; attempt of the Jews to sup- 
press the evidence. 28: 11-15 
3. The appearance in Galilee; the commission of the dis- 
ciples. 28 : 16-20 
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JESUS AS AN ORGANIZER OF MEN. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


At first blush the most striking thing about the theme is 
that so little can be said about it. When we think of Jesus as 
an example, as a teacher, as a unique personality, a number of 
facts come trooping through the avenues of our mind to offer 
their contributionto sucha subject. But what did Jesus organize ? 
What institutions did he found? Is it not precisely one of the 
remarkable things about his work that he did so little of either ? 
How incongruous to think of Jesus imposing a constitution and 
by-laws on the apostolic college and appointing Peter as presi- 
dent and Judas as financial secretary! So careful of the spirit ; 
so careless of forms; an itinerant preacher, scattering the seeds 
of truth and passing on —is not this the impression we have of 
him? A friend once remarked that the question of the Samari- 
tan woman was a very justifiable one: ‘ Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us this well ?’’ Jacob had founded 
an institution, one of the most important and beneficent possible 
in that climate; he had dug a well, where generations had 
slaked their thirst. Could the propagator of ideas do as solid 
service as that ? 

On the other hand, when we consider the historical effects of 
Christ’s life, we are struck by the tremendous impulse to organ- 
ization which inheres in the Christian movement. The progress 
of Christianity has been like the growth of the chambered 
nautilus, ever building more spacious mansions for the soul of 
humanity. Immediately after Christ’s departure the church 
began to take shape and to give shape. It resisted successfully 
and almost with ease the violent shocks of external hostility and 
survived the more perilous convulsions of internal dissensions. 
It built up an organization, closely articulated, huge, magnificent, 
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aiming to embrace within it all the kingdoms of the world and 
all the relations of men; an edifice so colossal that it cast a 
spell upon the nations for centuries, and inspires with awe today 
all who really measure its gigantic fragments. The Reformation, 
while it disrupted the outward unity of the great organization, 
only demonstrated the more the creative energy and versatility 
of the organizing impulse of Christianity. How prolific in new 
organizations has been the Christian life of our own century ! 
Think of the foreign missionary work with its far-reaching 
agencies, sending around the globe the thrills of sympathy and 
helpfulness which usually, like gravitation, decrease as the square 
of the distance increases. Think of the societies for the dis- 
tribution of the Bible and of Christian literature ; the educa- 
tional organizations and institutions ; the organized expressions 
of Christian beneficence and charity ; the Sunday school for the 
Christian nurture of children ; the young -people’s societies for 
the training of riper youth. Anyone who is at all acquainted 
with the larger work of the Christian church can carry on the 
catalogue almost indefinitely. And most of these things are the 
contributions of the last two or three generations to the organiza- 
tion of Christianity. Much of what former generations have 
organized has become so completely a part of our social life 
that we hardly remember it ever had to be created. Certainly, 
if the vitality of any social force can be measured by the mani- 
foldness of the organizations expressing it and the ease of pro- 
ducing them, Christianity has not spent itself. 

It may justly be objected that this faculty of organizing is 
not wholly due to Christianity, but in part also to the peculiar 
genius of the Germanic nations, which are its chief bearers. But 
after all proper allowance has been made for that, impartial 
students of the history of society will, I think, agree that Chris- 
tianity has everywhere carried with it a powerful social force, 
and that, in the measure in which this was set free, it not only 
acted as a ferment, but tended to create new forms of society 
and permanent institutions. 

Now, would it not be strange if such an effect were wholly 
alien to Him who originated this force and whose spirit is still 
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its guide and renewer ? Was Christ unaware of the social forces 
he set in motion? Or was he indifferent or hostile to organiza- 
tion? Did he make no attempt consciously to coérdinate social 
units and to utilize the power of combination 

Organization is the process of creating a social organism. 
It consists of giving formal recognition to social relatior's already 
existing, and giving increased strength and durability by the 
recognition, or of creating new relations. Wherever isolated 
units are incorporated into a larger whole and are brought into 
stable relations of mutual service and common effectiveness, 
organization is going on, whether there is any voting and elec- 
tion of officers or not. 

Jesus did create a social organism. It was small in size, but 
germs are measured not by size, but by their potential energy.” 
Anacorn is small, but there is an oak inside of it. The society 
created by Jesus had in it a power of expansion capable of over- 
running the boundaries of nations, and a capacity for endurance 
outlasting empires. He deliberately created it. It was a bold 
stroke when he detached the apostles from their occupations, 
and even from their families, and attached them to himself. It 
is a very different thing to invite men into an organization that 
will leave them securely in their homes and simply exact a = 
modicum of activity or sacrifice from them, and, on the other “7 
hand, to claim them entirely. Christ’s action showed not only 
the self-confidence, but also the commanding will, of a great 
leader. We may presume that their selection also proved his 
practical sagacity and knowledge of men, which was so marked 
a quality in him. We do not know enough about the later 
activity of the Twelve to judge. It may well be that some of 
them were comparatively insignificant men, who relapsed into 
obscurity. But we can at least remember this in their favor, 
that in spite of hopes frustrated and bitter disenchantment, in 
the face of the hot antagonism of those whom from their child- 
hood they had been taught to revere as their spiritual guides 
and superiors, they stood firmly by Jesus. The strange thing is, 
not that one betrayed him, but that eleven were faithful. It 
speaks well for the judgment of the leader who picked them, 
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and for the strength of the ties with which he bound them 
together. 

In time the little group became differentiated. Certain men 
began to stand out by qualities which Jesus formulated in names 
that he applied to them. A kind of leadership was accorded 
to Peter. The common purse was managed by Judas, probably 
by virtue of the ability which afterward led him astray. A com- 
mon thinking and feeling grew up. The great confession of 
Peter was so important because it expressed boldly the collect- 
ive conviction of the Twelve. After the rude shock of Christ’s 
death they promptly got together. They felt their common 
life. The church, too, expressed its sense of their organic unity 
by calling them “the Twelve” long after they were no longer 
twelve in number. 

It was true organizing tact that Jesus did not content himself. 
with scattered adherents and occasional influences, but gathered 
this definite group about him to serve as a nucleus for the col- 
lective life. But the society organized by Jesus was larger than 
the apostolic company. Luke tells of a wider circle of seventy 
who were fit to be sent out for work. Immediately after Christ’s 
departure we find 120 together. Paul has an important notice 
of five hundred brethren to whom Jesus appeared at one time. 
How did they gather? Could they have been summoned to 
meet if there had not been some acquaintance and fellowship 
among the scattered disciples as such? The women were not 
counted among the twelve, nor among the seventy, though some 
of them traveled with the apostles and furnished part of the 
support. And women count for something in an organization, 
even when they are not formally counted in. 

There are two items of information that possibly give a trace 
of the widespread connections maintained by Jesus as the center 
of an organization. Before the triumphal entry he sent two 
disciples for a colt which they would find tied in a certain place, 
and he gave them a kind of watchword which would secure the 
ready loan of the beast. Again, on the afternoon of the last day 
he sent Peter and John with orders to find a man with a water- 
jar at the entrance of the city and to followhim. Here, too, he 
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gave a definite formula which they were to repeat to the owner 
of the house to which he would lead them, and that would 
secure for them a room all prepared for the meal. It is possible 
to explain these two incidents on the score of the absolute fore- 
knowledge of Jesus and by a miraculous influence which made 
these men willing to yield up their donkeys and houses to a 
stranger; but the simpler explanation is that it was a precon- 
certed arrangement with men whom Jesus knew as trustworthy 
and ready to serve him, but whom even the disciples did not 
know. In securing a place for a last undisturbed meeting of the 
disciples this was an excellent plan for throwing Judas off the 
scent, for, even if he asked the two messengers, they could not 
tell him where they were to meet that evening. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, it gives us a glimpse of the larger circle and 
a very interesting insight into the minor methods emploved 
by Jesus and into his attention to details. We must bear in 
mind that the oral tradition would naturally preserve mainly 
such events as were connected with the apostles, for they were 
the chief feeders of the tradition. On the other hand, the great 
number of lesser disciples would fade from view like the details 
in an old painting which is growing dark with age. 

Jesus showed the high character of his organizing work by 
the attention which he gave to the education of his followers. 
As Bengel says: ‘‘ The apostles were a traveling college.” Just 
as Socrates walked about Athens with his pupils, discussing 
whatever he ran against, so Jesus went about Galilee, saying 
and doing what God’s opportunities called for. And in this 
work he consciously drew them out. |He opened the inner 
meaning of incidents to them ; he discussed taxation with Peter ; 
he had them organize the hungry multitude into squads and feed 
them. The patience with which he developed their rudimentary 
spiritual understanding shows the true leader of men.[] The 
small leader always puts his trust in machinery and manipula- 
tion, and is disconcerted and amazed when some great idea 
sweeps the board clean of him and his plans. The great leader 
knows the power of ideas; he knows that all enduring social 
structures will have to be reared on that impalpable foundation 
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of the spirit. Jesus turned his back on the Jewish Messianic 
revolt, partly because it planned to use the hiltless sword of 
violence ; but partly, too, because he saw that nothing new could 
be produced by merely stirring the old potsherds with an iron 
rod. They wanted the new body of a great national life, but 
they had no new soul to breathe into it. Jesus brought the 
new spirit with him and patiently instilled it into a small group, 
knowing that it would spread. He consciously adopted in his 
methods of propaganda the laws of organic growth which he 
formulated in the parables in opposition to the thunderclap 
theories of his millennarian contemporaries. 

It was probably part of the educational plan of Jesus that he 
sent the apostles out for a brief missionary campaign. Docendo 
discimus. It compelled them to pass from thought to action; it 
translated them from the passive to the active. The address 
with which he sent them out has probably been expanded by 
the insertion of sayings spoken on other occasions, but we have 
the substance of it in Matth. 10:5~-16. An analysis of these 
instructions throws light on his organizing sagacity. (1) He 
wisely limited the scope of their activity to Jewish territory, 
thus keeping them on familiar ground and in their accustomed 
religious atmosphere. (2) He gave them a motto, a cry, brief, 
direct, earnest: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” (3) He 
bade them not only talk, but act. (4) He took precautions lest 
their motives become debased by forbidding them to accept any 
pecuniary reward. They were to take nothing ; they were even 
to have nothing, except the absolutely needful. (5) They were 
to live on the territory of their operations, expecting food from 
those whom they fed. No anxious commissariat to impede this 
flying column. (6) They were to look up the worthiest house- 
hold in every village and enter into friendly relations with it, if 
possible. Thus their influence would not be restricted to formal 
public addresses, but would work quietly along the lines of per- 
sonal intercourse and friendship. The influence possessed by the 
family of their host would in a measure be put at their disposal 
as a moral ‘capital with which they could begin. (7) If they 
were not received, they were to pronounce judgment and dis- 
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claim responsibility by shaking the dust from their feet, an act 
which could not fail to overcome the disheartenment of failure, 
and renew their consciousness of authority. Do not these 
instructions, in mapping out the lines of their conduct, testify 
to his knowledge of the practical workings of human life, and is 
not this organizing work ? 

This is especially true of his arrangement that they were to 
go two by two. For raw and untried men nothing would be so 
helpful to keep up their courage and purpose and to balance 
their wisdom. A solitary man, watched only by his own con- 
science, will permit himself sloth and cowardice, which even a 
single companion, to whom he is united in the consciousness of 
a high aim, will not permit. The bracing effects of such com- 
panionship is especially valuable when a man faces hostility. 
If a man has ever preached unpalatable truth to a critical audi- 
ence, he will remember how it stiffened his back to have on the 
platform even a single man who believed in the same truth. 
Possibly it may be a trace of the effectiveness of this simple 
organization that in the lists of the Twelve an arrangement by 
couples is still discernible, so that perhaps this first common 
work created ‘ties between the men, so lasting that the memory 
of them was perpetuated in tradition. 

One of Christ’s qualities of leadership is found in his com- 
bination of progress with conservatism, of daring innovation and 
reconstruction with loving preservation of the past. He felt the 
insufficiency of the existing moral law, yet he denied any 
destructive purpose. He expected the abolition of the temple 
worship and of religious ceremonial, yet he did not bid men 
cease from them. His remark about the law of divorce and the 
accommodation of the ideally right to the practical possibilities 
of the age shows the kind of historical sense which comes to: 
men of ideal aspirations only through the experiences of practi- 
cal leadership. Schaffle says: ‘An idealist who is thousands of 
years ahead of his times cannot carry the people with him. 
There is a limit to the elasticity of social conditions at any given 
time, and the idealism of that time cannot stretch them at will.’’? 


* Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, Vol. 1, p. 603. 
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But in Christ we have an idealism so far ahead of his time 
that it is still unexhausted, and in some respects is only now 
beginning to be understood. Yet he was an efficient leader and 
brought motives to bear on men which moved and mastered 
them. 

For one thing, he did not offer exclusively spiritual motives 
or demand absolute unselfishness. He did demand that a 
man sink his personality in the work for the kingdom, but he 
promised that in the attainment of that aim the full satisfaction 
of our personal life would be included. He demanded that, if 
necessary, a man forsake father and brother and home, but he 
promised a hundredfold compensation in the love of the Chris- 
tian community. 

He combines the inward and outward in a larger harmony. 
The two most characteristic features of the apostolic church 
were the interchange of spiritual gifts, and the common meal. 
The spiritual oinonta alone would have made it merely a new 
religion; the double fellowship made it a new society, which is 
more. But this double fellowship was part of their inheritance 
from Jesus. ‘‘The son of man came eating and drinking,” was 
his own characterization of his life as distinguished from John’s. 
Some called him a glutton and wine-bibber. The Pharisees and 
the disciples of John were puzzled by the fact that he and his 
disciples did not fast. Jesus replied that fasting would not be 
consonant with the spirit prevailing in the company; the time 
might come when fasting would fitly express their dejection ; 
but as yet the bridegroom was with them, and they kept the 
marriage feast. This characterizes the joyous feeling that 
prevailed with them, and this feeling was connected with their 
common meals. After his resurrection he was recognized when 
he broke the bread. He had done it so often that his manner 
in that was unmistakable. In John’s account of the manifesta- 
tion by the sea there is another mention of a meal and an invi- 
tation to it. When he spoke of the kingdom in its fulfilment, 
he pictured it as a sitting at meat with the patriarchs. His last 
meeting with the disciples was about the table, and there, too, he 
spoke of drinking the fruit of the vine anew with them in the 
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Father’s kingdom. All this is of great importance in determin- 
ing what kind of life Christ came to establish on earth; it is also 
important in tracing the means by which he bound the disciples 
to himself and to one another. 

The institution of the ordinances is another illustration of 
this combination of the inward and outward in which his organ- 
izing ability is revealed. The new worship was to be spiritual, 
not bound to place or form, but dependent only on the spirit of 
the worshiper. Yet he instituted two forms, the one marking 
the entrance into the new fellowship, the other the continuance 
in it, each setting forth in impressive symbolism the essential 
quality of the act or condition demanded. Yet each of the two 
acts is extremely simple, constructed of the plainest elements. 
The fact that one who lived the untrammeled life of the spirit 
himself should institute any forms at all, and the fact that these 
forms are so few,so simple, so natural, and so expressive, are 
also evidences of his knowledge of human nature and of his 
ability to give form and body to spiritual forces. 

Jesus was in truth an organizer of men. He knew human 
nature and met its needs. He knew individual men in their 
actual faultiness and possible strength. He had faith in them; 
he put love into them; and he got the best out of them that was 
in them. He hada great ideal, the sublimest and most com- 
prehensive possible to man—the kingdom of God. By the 
power of ideas, by the realizing force of faith, ‘and by the 
authority of his personality he made that ideal a living energy 
in the midst of our sordid earthly materialism. He consciously 
drew men together, patiently developed homogeneity of thought 
and feeling, created a collective consciousness, united them in 
obedience to a common conception of righteousness and ina 
common love of the brethren, and so called into life a new social 
organism, with a passionate heart-beat that was heard by God 
and was to be heard by humanity. That organism proved its 
strength by outliving the severest shock, when he was cut off 
from it. It has since developed in ways undreamed of by its 
enemies and by its friends. Its life grows richer, more exten- 
sive, more many-sided as the long century-days of humanity go 
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by. But all this life was in the germ, in the organism which he 
created, and to the great Initiator we render homage. It may 
be that in the days to come men will look back on much of the 
organizing work of which our age is proud, and recognize that 
it was not organizing, but disorganizing, a selfish misuse of social 
laws and forces destructive to the true social life, and that only 
the spirit of love which he brought has truly organized, working 
in patient agony and endless travail toward the true unity of the 
race, toward the creation of an organon for the will of God. 


i 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE chronological problems of the New Testament fall into three 
groups: those concerning the dates of the chief events in Jesus’ 
career; those concerning the dates of the chief events during the 
generation or two following Jesus’ death, the so-called apostolic age ; 
and those concerning the dates of the composition of the several New 
Testament books. In and throughout all three groups a disheartening 
uncertainty prevails in the matter of precise dates. This fact has 
always been recognized by Christian scholars. Eusebius begins his 
famous Chronicle with a warning to the reader not to expect too great 
accuracy in the chronological tables which he is about to present, for 
he thinks that Jesus’ words, “It is not for you to know the times and 
seasons,” are applicable not only to eschatological events, but also to 
the knowledge of all times and seasons. We have reason to sympa- 
thize with his feeling, if not with his exegesis. Here, as elsewhere, 
appears the economy of Providence, by which we have only those 
things absolutely necessary to us, not to any considerable extent those 
things which in addition we should like to have. However hopeless 
the task, the chronological problems of the New Testament are not 
allowed to rest unsolved, but continue to be a subject of unwearying 
investigation. 

So it cannot be a matter of surprise that in the past few years the 
discussion of New Testament chronology has been renewed, especially 
as concerns the dates of the chief events in the apostolic age. Dis- 
tinguished New Testament scholars in Germany and America have 
invited us to give over the current scheme of datés for the history 
recorded in Acts, and to return to a set of dates which has always had 
some, but not a majority, of advocates, and which we were coming to 
think would not be revived. According to this reinstated chronology, 
Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem and first Roman imprisonment are placed 
four or five years earlier than the dates to which we had become accus- 
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tomed to assign them, and nearly all of the preceding events are 
placed correspondingly earlier. The prominent recent advocates of 
this revived chronology are Oskar Holtzmann in his Weutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte (1895); Blass, in his Acta Apostolorum (1895); Har- 
nack, in his Chronologie, etc. (1895), and McGiffert, in his History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (1897). Evidently the subject 
must be reconsidered with great care, and already many scholars 
have entered into the renewed discussion. The accompanying chart 
will illustrate the problem and exhibit the varying recent opinions 
concerning it. 

The whole problem turns about a single point in the history, 
namely, the removal of the prisoner Paul from Czsarea to Rome. 
From this event are dated the events which precede and follow it in 
the apostolic age, on the basis of intervals definitely or indefinitely 
stated in the book of Acts and the Galatian epistle. Specific dates 
are not found in the book of Acts; there is found only the time rela- 
tion of certain events to certain other events, and even this much 
information is not often exactly given. So the removal of Paul to 
Rome cannot be assigned to a specific date on the information con- 
tained in the Acts, and in no other first century history is the event 
itself mentioned. Its date can only be obtained, therefore, if at all, 
by a combination of data gleaned from two or more of the first cen- 
tury historians. According to the Acts account, Paul’s removal took 
place in the autumn of the year (cf Acts 27: 7,9), and followed 
within a short period (not less than a month, and presumably not more 
than a few months, cf. Acts 25: 1, 6, 13, 23; 27: 1) the arrival in 
Judea of the new procurator, Festus. Then, if we can ascertain the 
date of the arrival of Festus in Judea, we can determine pretty closely 
the date of Paul’s removal to Rome. The interval which elapsed 
between the actual appointment of Festus as procurator and _ his 
arrival in Judea to assume control is a period to be determined. 
Upon the date of Felix’ removal and Festus’ accession the accounts 
of Tacitus and Josephus, when read each in the light of the other, 
disagree by several years. And, making matters still worse, the 
Eusebian Chronicle presents a third date, different from both, a year 
later than Tacitus and several years earlier than that of Josephus. 
‘The current date is that derived from Josephus. Harnack and Blass 
follow Eusebius; Holtzmann and McGiffert follow Tacitus. 

The purpose of this writing is not to engage in the discussion, but 
to indicate the motives of those who advocate the revived chronology, 
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its possible harmony with the historical material in Acts and Galatians, 
the vital points of the problem, and the gains or losses which would 
follow upon the adoption of this scheme of earlier dates. 


I. 


What has caused this departure from the current view on the part 
of some of our foremost New Testament scholars ? 

Holtzmann advocates the scheme of earlier dates on the ground 
that Tacitus’ date for the removal of Felix, as determined by Josephus’ 
own statement, is more trustworthy than Josephus’ date for the removal, 
Josephus’ account not being consistent with itself. Holtzmann does 
not mention the date given by the Eusebian Chronicle. 

Blass bases his acceptance of the earlier dates upon the date given 
by the Eusebian Chronicle for the removal of Felix and the appoint- 
ment of Festus, and holds that the account of Tacitus, which supports 
the earlier dates, is more trustworthy than that of Josephus. Further, 
he argues: ‘We know that Nero directed against the Christians all 
the hatred and blame of that conflagration which devastated Rome in 
July, 64, for the reason that the people were hostile to them because 
of their fagitia. But in the epistle which Paul sent from Rome to the 
Philippian church, fully a year after his arrival, there is assuredly no 
indication of this popular hatred, for all things seem tranquil, and he 
writes that the Christian religion was gaining adherents, that it became 
better and better known, and that he himself, although prepared for 
all things (Phil. 1: 20; 2: 17), yet was confident that he would be set 
free (1: 25; 2:24). Is it credible that there could so soon have 
arisen an animadversion so fierce against the new sect as they attribute 
to it who hold that Paul came to Rome in 61 or 62, or even 63? Cer- 
tainly some time must be allowed, first, for the Christians to have mul- 
tiplied greatly, and to have become known to the people of Rome; 
secondly, for the hatred of the populace to be aroused against them.” 

Harnack, writing two years later than Holtzmann and Blass, takes 
the Eusebian date as determinative. Only very strong reasons should 
lead us to abandon this date, he says, and there are no such reasons. 
The Tacitus account, although it has to be corrected to agree with the 
Eusebian account, is preferred as against the Josephus account. The 
arguments of Schiirer, who in 1890, in his Jewish People in the Time 
of Christ, had supported the Josephus account against Tacitus, Harnack 
refutes at length. 

Finally, McGiffert, writing last of the four, but not having 
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Harnack’s work, accepts the earlier dates on the basis of the Tacitus 
account, for three reasons: (1) because he thinks it more trustworthy 
than Josephus’ account ; (2) because he has decided on other grounds 
that the Jerusalem conference came in 45 or 46, and the events in the 
Acts subsequent to the conference and previous tothe Jerusalem arrest 
of Paul cannot well occupy more than seven or eight years; (3) 
because he understands that Peter died in the Neronian persecution of 
64, and yet previous to that date he must have worked several years in 
Rome, or the tradition of his connection with that city cannot be 
explained.* McGiffert does not mention the date given by the Euse- 
bian Chronicle. 

Summing up, then, the reasons given by these scholars for their 
adherence to the scheme of earlier dates, they are: (1) that the Tacitus 
account, which supports it, is more trustworthy than the Josephus 
account, which opposes it (so Holtzmann, Blass, Harnack, McGiffert) ; 
(2) that the Eusebian Chronicle supports the earlier dates (so Blass, 
Harnack) ; (3) that several years’ time is required, subsequent to Paul’s 
first imprisonment, for the change of sentiment in Rome against the 
Christians which manifested itself in 64 (so Blass); (4) that several 
years’ time is required, subsequent to Paul’s stay in Rome, for Peter’s 
work in that city, which has left so great an impress upon the Chris- 
tian history (so McGiffert); (5) that on other grounds the Jerusalem 
conference must be assigned to 45 or 46, and this draws back the sub- 
sequent events to the earlier dates (so McGiffert). 


*This last argument Professor McGiffert presented in detail in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. I, No. 1, where he says : “ The prevalent opinion is that 
Peter did not reach Rome until after the close of Paul’s two-years’ imprisonment, 
which is commonly put into the year 63 or 64, and that he died in the persecution of 
Nero, which occurred in the summer or fall of 64. This leaves at most but a single 
year for Peter’s residence in the city. But it must be confessed that it is very difficult, 
if he was there so short a time, to account for the early and widespread tradition that 
he was bishop of the church of Rome for many years; and still more difficult to 
explain the fact that in the memory of that church his figure overshadowed Paul’s 
from an early day. Dogmatic considerations undoubtedly had much to do with the 
growth of Peter’s reputation and authority, but, dogmatic considerations do not alone 
account for it. Long before the Christian world had assigned him an official pre- 
éminence in the apostolic college, he was honored as the founder of the Roman 
church, and it must be evident to every careful student of primitive Christianity that 
the subsequent history of that church remains a mystery, unless some commanding 
figure, animated with the conciliatory and practical spirit which we know Peter pos- 
sessed, and representing quite another type of Christianity, made his influence power- 
fully felt in its early development.” 
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Il. 


But can the events of the apostolic age, as recorded in the Acts, be 
brought satisfactorily within this earlier set of dates? If we move 
back the Jerusalem arrest of Paul to 53 or 54, making it, therefore, 
four or five years earlier than the date to which it is customarily 
assigned, is it possible to adjust the previous history to the change ? 

All agreethat Paul’s second and third missionary journeys together 
occupy about seven or eight years, since the periods are sufficiently 
noted in the Acts. Placing the Jerusalem arrest in 54 or 53 would 
throw the conference of Acts 15 back to 47 or 46. The only questions 
which have arisen at this point are two: (1) This arrangement would 
bring Claudius’ expulsion of the Jews from Rome within the years 47 
to 49, for it was shortly after this edict that Paul reached Corinth on 
his second journey, where he found Aquila and Priscilla, who had 
lately arrived there, being driven from Rome by the measure (cf. Acts 
18:2). The year 49 is the date to which Orosius (/77s¢., vii, 6) assigns 
the edict, a date which Blass thinks he had on good authority, and 
which Holtzmann shows agrees with the shifting attitude of Claudius 
toward the Jews. There isno objection to this earlier date for Claudius’ 
edict. {2) It was during or at the close of this eighteen-months’ stay 
of Paul in Corinth that Gallio was proconsul of Achaia (cf. Acts 
18: 12), so that Gallio’s proconsulship must have begun in 49 or 50. 
To this the only objector has been Professor Ramsay (Zxfosttor, 
March, 1897), who closes his discussion with the words: “The facts 
with regard to Gallio, though not favorable to the Eusebian Gating, 
are capable of being explained away.” It may then be said that there 
is nothing which forbids the assignment of the Jerusalem conference 
to the year 47 or 46. 

Going back a step farther, the death of Herod Agrippa I is placed 
by all in the year 44. The famine (Acts 11:28) is placed by almost 
everyone in 44 or 45, the latter year being now preferred. Between 
the famine and the conference lies a year or two, which is sufficient for 
the first missionary journey of Paul. 

The next date to investigate is that of Paul’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Forthis determination the only data are given in the Galatian 
epistle (1:18; 2:1), where two periods are mentioned, one of three 
years and one of fourteen years, between his conversion and the Jeru- 
salem meeting with the apostles. The general judgment identifies 
this meeting of Gal. 2: 1-10 with the conference recorded in Acts 15 ; 
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Professor Ramsay’s arguments against this identification have not 
caused any considerable change of opinion. Then with the Jerusalem 
conference in 47 or 46, three years plus fourteen years would carry us 
back to 30 or 29 for the conversion of Paul, that is, into the same year 
with Jesus’ crucifixion, which we now commonly assign to the year 30, 
although it may have been in 29, as was held by Tertullian about 200 
A. D. But this reckoning is not so simple as it seems, for in the 
first place it is possible (not the more probable view) that the three- 
year period is to be included within the fourteen-year period, doth 
periods starting from the conversion. By that interpretation of the 
language we would place the conversion in 33 or 32. In the second 
place, the then current mode of reckoning included any portion of a 
year as an additional yearin givinganumber of years. So that “ three 
years” might be three full years, or only one full year with small por- 
tions of two others, in all not more than a year anda half; and “ four- 
teen years” might signify a period which, in fact, was not more than 
twelve and one-half years. The seventeen-year period, therefore, is 
not necessarily longer than fourteen years, and the fourteen -year 
period (taken as including the three-year period) is not necessarily 
more than twelve years and a few months. This leaves a variable 
time of nearly five years. If the Jerusalem conference is placed in 
47 or 46, the conversion of Paul may fall anywhere between 29 and 
35- 

From this it may be seen that the assignment of Paul’s conversion 
to 30 or 29 is not at all an essential feature of the scheme of earlier 
dates, although as a matter of fact Holtzmann places the conversion 
in 29, Blass apparently in 30, Harnack in 30, and McGiffert in 31 or 
32.: This compresses the events recorded in Acts 1-8 into a period 
which, at the shortest, may be some six months, and from there up to 
a year or two. To this shorter time for the first eight chapters of Acts 
we are not accustomed, and yet no valid objection can be urged 
against it. The thing to be noted in this connection is that this 
shortening is not required by placing Paul’s arrest in 53 or 54 A. D. 

In the same way we find no determining factor for the problem in 
the Arabian occupation of Damascus mentioned in 2 Cor. 11: 32, 
which is supposed to record the same event as Acts 9:25. Schiirer 
has argued that this datum does not allow the conversion of Paul to be 
earlier than 35, or possibly 34. But it is denied by Holtzmann, Blass, 
Harnack, McGiffert, Wendt, and others, that this allusion determines 
anything chronologically concerning the date of Paul’s conversion. 
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The absence of Damascus coins bearing the image of Tiberius after 
33-34, or of any Roman emperor for some 25 or 30 years, which 
Schiirer notes, must be considered, yet it has not recently been 
accounted as having a determinative significance. But whichever view 
is taken of this historical item, it does not invalidate the scheme of 
earlier dates, since that scheme admits of a date for Paul’s conversion 
consonant with either interpretation of the Damascus occupation by 
Aretas. 

On the whole, then, though some features of the Acts history might 
be accounted somewhat unfavorable to the revived chronology, there is 
certainly nothing which forbids it. 


[To be concluded in the March number. ] 


THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN 
PALESTINE. 


An Outline for Study, with Selected Bibliography and References for Reading. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


SMITH, Dictionary of the Bible, article Palestine; HAUSRATH, History of New 
Testament Times; GEIKIE, The Holy Land and the Bible; SYANLEY, Sinai and Pales- 
tine; ROBINSON, Biblical Researches in Palestine; Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land; SmitH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; THOMPSON, The Land and 
the Book; CONDER, Tentwork in Palestine; SAUNDERS, /ntroduction to the Survey of 
Western Palestine; TRISTRAM, The Land of Israel; Topography of the Holy Land; 
RITTER, Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula; MERRILL, 
East of the Jordan; OLIPHANT, The Land of Gilead; Handbooks of Baedeker and 
Murray; the Publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund (Summary in Zirty 
Years’ Work in the Holy Land); Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins. 

Maps.—VELDE ; CLARK, Bible Atlas; KIEPERT, Bibelatlas ; MENKE, Bibelatlas ; 
Palestine Exploration Fund; MacCoun, Zhe Holy Land in History and Geography. 
§ 1. 1. PALESTINE. 

SMITH, 3-5, 45-90; RiGcGs, Studies in Palestinian Geography, BIBLICAL WORLD, 
Vols. IV, STANLEY, 175-224. 

1. Names. 2. Extent. 3. Physical characteristics. 4. Chief physi- 
cal divisions: a@) the Maritime Plain; 4) the Central Range; c) the 
Jordan Valley; @) the Eastern Range. 5. Climate and economic 


conditions. 


§ 2. 11. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

SMITH, 5-41; STAPFER, 31-67; HENDERSON, Palestine, 149-69. 

1. The location of Palestine historically considered. 2. Chief local 
associations. 3. Chief political divisions in the time of Christ. 


§ 3. 11]. THE INHABITANTS OF PALESTINE. 

Dictionary of the Bible; MERRILL, Galilee in the Time of Christ, 17-27, 48-81; 
SMITH, 297-320, 323-41, 413-35; BENZINGER, Hebrdaische Archdologie, 56-83. 

1. Original. 2. Jews. 3. Samaritans. 4. Galileans. 5. The 


influence of Palestine on its inhabitants. 
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§ 4. IV. THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 

SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Fesus Christ, Div. 1, Vol. I, 
35-166; O. HOLTZMANN, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 10-56; MIELZINER, /ntro- 
duction to the Talmud; MADDEN, Coins of the Jews; Buocn, Die Quellen des Flavius 
Josephus. 

1. 1 and 2 Maccabees. 2. Flavius Josephus. 3. Philo. 4. Apoc- 
alyptic writings. 5. Poetical literature. 6. The Mishna. 7. Numis- 
matics. 


PART II. 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 175 B.C. TO 70 A. D. 


THE MACCABEES., 

1 and 2 Maccabees; JOSEPHUS, Antiquities of the Jews, xii-xiv, 4; STAN- 
LEY, History of the Jewish Church [111], lectures 48, 49; RENAN, History of the People 
of Israel, Vols. 1V, V; HAUSRATH, History of the New Testament Times, Pt. 1, Div. 
IV; ScHURER, Zhe Jewish People in the Times of Jesus Christ, Div. 1, Vol. 1,186-325 ; 
Wappy-Moss, From Malachi to Matthew, chaps. 5-13; EWa.p, History of Israel, 
Vol. V, 286-399; GRAETZ, History of the Jews, Vol. 1, chaps. 22-4, Vol. II, chaps. 
1-3; Hitzic, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 11; CONDER, Judas Maccabeus; 
WEISSE, Judas Makkabaeus; DERENBOURG, Essai sur I Histoire et la Géographie de la 
Palestine, 59-112; WELLHAUSEN, Die Phariséer und die Sadducéer; Commentaries 
on the Books of the Maccabees by WACE, BISSELL, FAIRWEATHER, and others. 

§5. I. THE JEWS UNDER THE SELEUCIDA. 

JosEPHus, Anz. xii, 1-4. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 186-99; GRAETZ, Vol. I, 
434-56; EWALD, Vol. V, 256-306. 

1. Alexander the Great. 2. Palestine subject to Syria. 3. The 
rise of Hellenistic influences. 4. The two tendencies among the Jews. 


§ 6. 11. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, AND THE REVOLT OF THE PIOUS. 

JosEPHUS, Anz., xii, 5-7; 1 Macc. 1-4; 2 Macc. 4-11. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 
199-212; GRAETZ, Vol. I, 457-87. ; 

1. The policy of Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes. 2. The decline of 
the high-priesthood. 3. The plundering of Jerusalem. 4. The dese- 
cration of the temple, and the anti-Judaistic legislation. 5. The crisis. 
6. The uprising of Mattathias and the Pious. 6. The beginnings of 
the struggle. 

§ 7. 11. JUDAS MACCABAUS (165-61) AND THE REESTABLISHMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS INDEPENDENCE. 


JosEPHUS, Anz, xii, 8-11; 1 Macc. 5-9, 22; 2 Macc. 12-15. SCHURER, Div. I, 
212-33; GRAETZ, Vol. I, 487-505 ; EWALD, Vol. V, 306-23. 
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1. The man. 2. The first battles. 3. The reéstablishment of 
temple worship. 4. The beginnings at reconstructing the Jewish state. 
5. The establishment of religious independence and the defeat of the 
Hellenistic party. 7. The supremacy and fall of Judas. 


§ 8. Iv. JONATHAN (161-43) AND THE BEGINNINGS OF NATIONALITY. 

JosEPHUS, Ant., xiii, I-6; 1 Macc. 9:23—10:20. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 
234-54; GRAETZ, Vol. I, 505-20; EWALD, Vol. V, 324-34. 

1. The Jewish party after the death of Judas. 2. Complications in 
Syrian politics favor Jonathan. 3. The new theocracy (153). 4. For- 
eign relations of the newdynasty. 5. The new phasein Jewish history. 
6. The death of Jonathan. 


§9. v. SIMON (142-35) AND PRACTICAL INDEPENDENCE. 


JosEPHUS, Axnt., xiii, 6, 7; I Macc. 13:31—16:22. ScHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 
I, 255-71; EwWALp, Vol. V, 334-2; GRAETZ, Vol. I, 521-51. 


1. Thesignificance of Simon. 2. The release from tribute to Syria 
(143-2). 3. The organization of the Jewish state. 4. National pros- 
perity. 5. The nation at his death. 


§ 10. VI. JOHN HYRCANUS (135-105) AND COMPLETE POLITICAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


JosEPHuS, Anz., xiii, 8-10. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 272-90; EWALD, Vol. V, 
342-84; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 1-34. 

1. Initial difficulties of his reign. 2. The interference of Rome. 
3 The period of conquest. 4. Rise of Pharisees and Sadducees. 5. 
Change in party alliance by John. 6. The state at his death. 


§ 11. vil. THE LATER MACCABEES. 


JosEPHuUS, Ant., xiii, 11-16. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 290-312; EWALD. Vol. V, 
385-93; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 35-56. 


1. Aristobulus I and Antigonus I (105-4). 2. Alexander Jan- 
naeus (104—78).and civil dissensions. 3. Alexandra (78-69). 


§ 12. vill. THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 

JosEPHUS, Ant., xiv, 1-4; Wars, i, 7:3-5. ScHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 313-25; 
EWALD, Vol. V, 394-9; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 57-77. 

1. Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II (69-63). 2. The decision of 
Scaurus. 3. The decision of Pompey. 4. The capture of Jerusalem. 
5. The new phase in Jewish history. 


§ 13. IX. GENERAL VIEW OF THE MACCABEAN PERIOD. 
1. General course of its history. 2. The character given to the 
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national spirit. 3. Its position in Jewish literary history. 4. Its 
influence upon the New Testament period proper. 


Il. 
THE IDUMEANS. 

SCHURER, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. I, 371-468; 
Vol. II, 1-105 ; GRAETZ, History of the Jews, Vol. 11, chaps. 4-7; RENAN, History of the 
People of Israel, Vol.V; Ewaup, History of Israel, Vols. V, V1; STANLEY, /His- 
tory of the Jewish Church, Vol. 111; MORRISON, Zhe Jews under Roman Rule; WADDY- 
Moss, From Malachi to Matthew; HAUSRATH, History of New Testament Times, Pt. 
1, Vol. IL; MILMAN, History of the Jews, Books X-XVI; Vickers, History of Herod; 
DE SAULCY, Histoire d’ Hérode; LEWIN, Fastt Sacri, 8-54. 

§ 14. 1. HYRCANUS II. 

JosEPHUS, Ant, xiv, 5-13; Wars, i, 8-13. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 371-99; 
EWALD, Vol. V, 394-412; STANLEY, Vol. III, 408-21. 

1. The first status of Hyrcanus II. 2. Antipater. 3. Charter of 
Julius Cesar. 4. Rise of the family of Antipater. 5. Palestine during 
the civil wars. 6. Political end of Hyrcanus II. 


§ 15. Il. HEROD I AND THE CHANGE OF DYNASTY. 
JosEPHUS, Ant, xiv, 4-16; Wars, i, 14-18. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 392-9; 
EWALD, Vol. V, 411-16; GRAETZ, Vol. II, chaps. 4, 5; STANLEY, Vol. III, 419-23. 
1. Antigonus and the Parthians. 2. Defeat of Hyrcanus IJ and his 
friends. 3. Herod’s appeal and visit to Rome. 4. His appointment 
as king. 5. The defeat of Antigonus and the establishment of the 
Herodian family. 


§ 16. 111. THE REIGN OF HEROD I (37-4 B. C.). 
JosErHUS, Anzt., xv—xvii, 8; Wars, i, 18-33. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. I, 416-67 ; 
EWALD, Vol. V, 417-49; HAusRATH, Pt. 1, Vol. I, 207—II, 60; STANLEY, chap. 50. 
1. The man. 2. Position as rex socius. 3. The period of contest 
and consolidation. 4. The years of prosperity. 5. The period of 
tyranny. 6. General character and results of his reign. 7. His will. 


§ 17. Iv. ARCHELAUS (4 B. C.—6 A.D.). 

JosEpHuS, Anz, xvii, 9—xviii, 1-4, 8; Wars, ii, 1-10. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. II, 
1-9, 38-43; EWALD, Vol. V, 449-57; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 118-28; HAuUSRATH, Pt. 1, 
Vol. II, 67-70. 

1. Disturbances after Herod’s death. 2. The decision of Augustus. 
3. The character of Archelaus. 4. Character of his reign. 


§ 18. v. HEROD ANTIPAS (4 B. C.—39 A. D.). 


JosEPHUS,. Ant, xviii, 2:1, 33 4:53 5:1-33; 7:1-12; Wars, ii, 9:1, 6. 
ScutreER, Div. I, Vol. II, 17-38; EwALp, Vol. VI, 74-81; HAUSRATH, Pt. 1, Vol. IT, 
63-7. 
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1. His territory. 2. General character of his reign. 3. Domestic 
matters. 4. Fall. 

NoTe.—John the Baptist in JosepHusS (Axz., xviii, 5), and the gospels (Mark 
6:14-28; Matt. 14:1-11; Luke 3: 19seg., 9:7-9; 13: 313 23:7-I2). 
§ 19. VI. PHILIP (4 B. C.-34 A. D.). 


JOSEPHUS, xviii, 2:1; 4:6; 6:10; Wars, ii, 9: 1-6. SCHURER, Div. 
I, Vol. II, 10-16 ; EwWALp, Vol. VI, 71-4; HAusRATH, Pt. 1, Vol. II, 61-3. 


1. His territory. 2. General character of his reign. 


III. 
THE ROMANS. 


SCHURER, Zhe Fewish People in the Time of Christ, Div. 1, Vol. II, 150-321; 
MoMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, Vol. Il, chap. 2; Rémische Staatsverwal- 
tung, Vol. 1, 392 seg.; ARNOLD, Roman Provincial Administration; KELLNER, Die 
kaiserlichen Procuratoren von Fudaa (Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1888, 
630 seg.); EWALD, Vol. VII, History of Jsrael; MORRISON, The Jews under Roman Rule; 

HaAusrRATH, Zhe History of New Testament Times, Pt.2; MILMAN, The History of the 
Jews; Lewin, The Siege of Ferusalem by Titus; DE SAuLcy, Les derniers jours de 

Jérusalem. 

§ 20. I. THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF JUDEA. 

Scutrer, Div. I, Vol. II, 43-79; MOMMSEN, Vol. II, chap. 2; Morey, Rome 
and the Provinces. 

1. Roman provincial administration in general. 2. The relation 
of the tetrarchs to Rome. 3. The office of procurator. 4. Organiza- 
tion of Judea, with special consideration of taxation. 5. The powers 
granted the Sanhedrin. 6. Character of the administration of the pro- 
curators, 6-41 A. D. (Coponius, 6-9 (?); Marcus Ambivius, g—12 (?) ; 
Annius Rufus, 12-15 (?); Valerius Gratus, 15-26; Pontius Pilate, 26— 
36; Marcellus, 36-7; Marullus, 37-41). 


§ 21. 11. HEROD AGRIPPA I (37-44). 
JosEpHuS, Anz, xviii, 6; xix, 5-9; Wars, ii, 9-11. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. II, 
150-65; EWALD, Vol. VII, 236-47, 257-70; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 175-201. 


1. Early life. 2. Made king. 3. Additions to his territory. 4. 
General character of his reign. 5. His death. 


§ 22. 111. HEROD AGRIPPA II (50-100). 
ScHtreEr, Div. I, Vol. II, 191-206; GRAETzZ, Vol. II, 234-8. 
1 Early life. 2. Made king. 3. His relations with the Jews. 


§ 23. IV. ROMAN ADMINISTRATION (44-66). 
JosEPHUS, Ant., xx, 1, 5-11; Wars, ii, 11-14.. SCHURER, Div. I, Vol. II, 167-91; 
EWALD, Vol. VII, 412-26, 479-85. 
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1. General character of this period (Fadus, 44—?; Alexander, ?-48 ; 
Cumanus, 48-52; Felix, 52-60; Festus, 60-2; Albinus, 62-4; Florus, 
64-6). 2. Events leading to the outbreak in 66. 

NotTE.—The dates of the succession of procurators, with special reference to 
administration of Felix. For the earlier dates: O. HOLTZMANN, eutest. Zeitgesch., 
129-31; HARNACK, Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Vol. 1; 
McGIFFERT, Afostolic Age, 356-9. For dates here given (or approximately the same), 
ScHURER, Div. I, Vol. II, 182 #7.; CONYBEARE and Howson, Zife of St. Paul. See 
also criticism of earlier dates, RAMSAY, Zxfositor, March, 1897; CHRISTIE, Mew 
World, October, 1897; MATHEWS, BIBLICAL WoRLD, November, 1897. 

§ 24. V. THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE (66-70). 


JosEPHus, Wars, ii, 14-vii; Life, iv-Ixxiv. ScHURER, Div. I, Vol. II, 207-56; 
EWALD, Vol. VII, 486-616; MILMAN, bks. 14-17; GRAETZ, Vol. II, 238-314; Havus- 
RATH, Pt. 2, Vol. IV, 187-245. 

1. The outbreak of the revolution. 2. The moderate revolutionists 
and the first struggles. 3. The warin Galilee. 4. The progress of 
the revolution in Jerusalem. 5. The capture of Jerusalem. 9. Last 
struggles. 7. Palestine after the revolution. 8. The significance of 
the new period to Judaism and Christianity. 


[To be continued in March number. ] 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


THE artist has translated the scene on the Galilean knoll into the 
quaint, unadorned art speech of the Rhine country, with its beautiful 
environment. 

Christ is seated upon a moss-grown rock, and close behind him, 
partially hidden in a grove of trees, is a group of earnest, thoughtful 
disciples. In front of them, standing apart to the right, is an armored 
soldier and officer of medizval days, the latter listening with a cynical, 
incredulous expression upon his face to what seems to him is such irra- 
tional teaching, so at variance with the old law of warfare, “‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” ‘ 

In the foreground some sheep feed contentedly, suggesting the 
richness of those “ green pastures”’ satisfying the soul that liveth not 
by bread alone. Against a background of thick foliage the face of the 
Great Teacher stands out strong, helpful, persuasive, as with winning 
gesture he explains the precepts of the new kingdom and the character 
of its citizens to the mixed company semi-circled about him. Old 
men and maidens, young men and matrons, boys and girls (who in the 
beautiful thought of the artist have a large place in the kingdom), 
mothers with children in their arms, the village pastor, the scholar 
and professional man, peasants from the fields, the aged and infirm, a 
shepherd boy with his flock, and travelers diverted from their journey 
by the strange scene, listen with rapt attention to Him who “taught 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 

The painter is the Diisseldorf artist Eduard von Gebhardt, and the 
original picture bears the date 1893. He belongs to the modern 
German realistic school. Two of his paintings, a noted “ Last Supper” 
and an “Ascension,” are in the National Gallery, Berlin. He is a 
modern Fra Angelico, who earnestly believes all he portrays and 
approaches his religious representations with reverent spirit and loftiest 
aim. His pictures are impressed with strong individuality, and, while 
one cannot always agree with him in his treatment of the theme, there 
is an earnestness and vigor about his work that attracts attention and 
makes it forceful and significant. 

JoHn PoweELL LENox. 
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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I. OUR FATHER’S CARE. II. MATTHEW’S CALL. III. THE 
TWELVE SENT FORTH. IV. WARNING AND INVITATION 


By PROFESSOR MYRA REYNOLDS, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


I. Our Father's care.—The first lesson in February has a twofold theme. 
Christ advises his followers to lay especial stress on such things as bear 
directly on the life and growth of the spirit, and he urges them not to be 
unduly burdened or anxious about temporal matters, and not jto borrow 
trouble about the future, but to trust in their Heavenly Father’s watch care. 
He uses the lilies and the birds as apt illustrations drawn from nature. 
Victor Hugo draws a similar lesson from the bird : 

Be like the bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a branch that swings, 


Who feels it give, but sings on unaffrighted, 
Knowing that she has wings. 


This thought of trust finds expression also in Bryant’s “ Lines to a Water- 
fowl”’: 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


There is most exquisite symbolism in the words of the lily of the valley 
in one of William Blake’s poems: 


And I am very small, and love to dwell in lowly vales ; 

So weak the gilded butterfly scarce perches on my head. 

Yet I am visited from heaven ; and He that smiles on all 
Walks in the valley, and each morn over me spreads his hand, 
Saying, Rejoice, thou humble grass, thou new-born lily flower, 
Thou gentle maid of silent valleys and of modest brooks ; 

For thou shalt be clothed in light and fed with morning manna. 


The closing verse of this lesson gives wise practical advice as to the 
surest way of gaining serenity of life. In this connection is an epigram trans- 
lated by Emerson from the French: 

Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived ; 


But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived ! 
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Sidney Smith says that one remedy against melancholy and worry is to 
take short views of life : 


Are you happy now? Are you likely to remain so till this evening, or next 
month, or next year? Then why destroy your present happiness by a distant misery 
which may never come at all, or you may never live to see ?. For every substantial grief 
has twenty shadows, and most of them shadows of your own making. 


A little poem by Mrs. M. F. Butts gives the same scheme of life: 


Build a little fence of trust around today. 

Fill the space with loving deeds, and therein stay, 
Look not thro’ the sheltering bars upon tomorrow, 
God will help thee bear what comes, of joy or sorrow. 


Il. Matthew's call—tIn this lesson we have one of the most interesting 
and critical situations prossible ina human life. Matthew must decide, at this 
moment, between the claims of his old, well-understood, fairly prosperous 
life and the new claims made upon him by the personality of Christ and all 
for which that personality stood. All of Matthew’s past inner life contributed 
to his decision in this crisis moment, and all his future was determined by 
this decision. Browning dwells much upon these supreme moments. In 
“By the Fireside” he says: 

How the world is made for each of us! 
How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment’s product thus, 


When a soul declares itself —-to wit, 
By its fruit, the thing it does. 


I am named and known by that moment’s feat ; 
There took my station and degree. 


In “Christine”? he emphasizes the thought of the reality and importance 
of moments of insight : 


Oh, we’re sunk enough, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 

Sure, tho’ seldom, are denied us 
When the spirit’s true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swoln ambitions dwindle. 


For other literary parallels of Matthew’s decision to follow Christ at what- 
ever cost compare Tennyson’s “Gareth and [{Lynette,” when Gareth says to 
his mother : 

Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do. 
Follow the deer ? Follow the Christ, the King. 


Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King. 
Else, wherefore born ? 


See also Tennyson’s ‘‘ Merlin and the Gleam.” 
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Ill. Zhe Twelve sent forth—In this lesson is Christ’s sketch of what he 
thought a minister should be. The leading idea is that the men to be sent 
out had received much from Christ and should, therefore, be willing to spend 
lavishly of their time and strength and spiritual force in his service. 

Lowell well describes those who go forth into an alien world with a new 
message as hermits 


of that loneliest solitude, 
The silent desert of a great new thought, 


and comments on the “devilish subtleties of doubt”’ that press in upon souls 
so set apart. 

Whittier’s ‘The Voices” presents the difficulties and discouragements 
which the tempter suggests to the men who urge “the long unequal fight” 
against sin, scattering their lives as seed in a thankless soil. 

Browning’s ‘‘ Two Camels” is a brief, trenchant allegory of two theories of 
service. Each camel dedicates himself ‘from hump to hoof” to his master’s 
service. But just before a long journey over the sands one camel resolves to 
save his master all expenses, and so refuses the food with which his manger 
is crammed. This “too-abstemious brute” dies on the plains, and his pack 
is seized by thieves. The other camel rejoices in the crib piled high with 
provender; the liberal meal makes him ready for the journey, and he lets 
down his lading safely in the market-place. 

How far the rules given by Christ to the Twelve were transgressed by their 
successors is shown by such studies as that of the sixteenth century bishop in 
Browning’s “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church,” and by 
Chaucer’s scathing satires on the churchmen of his day in his Canterbury 
Tales. As an offset to this his “Good Parson,” in “The Prologue” to The 
Canterbury Tales, is one of the most beautiful characters in literature, 
So, too, later in the midst of the drinking, card-playing, fox-hunting par- 
sons of the eighteenth century, we come upon a character so exceptionally 
pure, steadfast, and high-minded as Goldsmith’s vicar of Wakefield. Still 
more attractive is Goldsmith’s village preacher in ‘‘ The Deserted Village.”’ 


In Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables the good bishop is another dramatically 
vivid and powerful picture of the servant of God who works in the exact 
spirit of his Master. Wordsworth’s great poem ‘“‘ The Happy Warrior ” rep- 
resents a character that, with the change of a phrase or two, might well stand 
as the type of the ideal warrior in the kingdom of God. See also Matthew 
Arnold's picture of his father in ‘“‘ Rugby Chapel”’: 


But-thou would’st not a/one 

Be saved, my father! a/one 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

* * * * * * 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd ! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


and his description in “ East London”: 
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I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 
“Tll and o’erwork’d, how fare you in this scene ? ”’— 
“ Bravely,” said he, “for I of late have been 
Much cheer’d with thoughts of Christ, the Jiving bread.” 


IV. Warning and invitation.— It is the second portion of this theme that 
finds fullest response in literature. Giles Fletcher, in ‘“Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph,” says of the power of Christ to fulfil all human need : 

He is a path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 
‘If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 
If any be a bondman, he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health, 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth ; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth. 


George Herbert has a quaint poem called ‘The Pulley,” in which God is 
represented as pouring out on man all blessings, riches, strength, beauty, 
wisdom, honor, pleasure : 

When almost all was out God made a stay, 


Perceiving that, alone of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


** For if I should,” said he, 
“ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature ; 
So both should losers be. 


“Yet let him keep the rest — 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that, at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


Rest is not quitting this busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion — clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean after this life. 


’Tis loving and serving the highest and best ; 
’Tis onward unswerving — and this is true rest. —Goethe. 


God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness ; 
’Round our restlessness, His rest. —Mrs. Browning. 

See also Newton's ‘“ Lord, 1am Come,” Darby’s ‘“O Eyes that are Weary, 
and Hearts that are Sore.” Monsell’s ‘Rest of the Weary, Joy of the 
Sad,” Stone’s “Weary of Earth and Laden with Sin,” Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Come, Said Jesus’ Sacred Voice,’’ Moore’s ‘‘Come, Ye Disconsolate,” 
Hammond’s “Cast Thy Burden on the Lord,’’ Bonar’s ‘Calm Me, God”’ 
and ‘I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say,”’ and many others that might be 
named, indicate how strongly this passage of Scripture appeals to human 
needs. 


The Council of Seventy. 


The second annual meeting of the Council of Seventy was held at 
the University of Chicago, Friday afternoon and evening, January 14. 
The following members of the Council answered to the roll-call in 
person: Professors Bradley, Breasted, Burroughs, Burton, Crandall, 
S. I. Curtiss, Foster, Gates, W. R. Harper, Hayes, Mackenzie, Mathews, 
Price, Votaw, Zenos. 


Judge Henry V. Freeman, a trustee of the Council, and several 
guests from the biblical departments of neighboring colleges were also 
present. The recorder reported fifty-three as the present membership 
of the Council. From those absent many letters of regret and mes- 
sages of greeting and good wishes were read. 


The president presented the report of the work of the Council for 
the year, giving items of interest concerning the work of individual 
members each in his own field, and in addition to regular professional 
teaching. As principal of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
the president also reported through statistics and comment the results 
of the work of that organization. It was stated that in the college 
field, aside from the thirty-six colleges enrolled in the prize examina- 
tion contest, large use had been made of the Institute material for 
Bible class work in other institutions. The outline course had also 
been used extensively in the church, the home, the Young People’s 
Society, and the mission field, proving itself universally adaptable. 
The membership in this department reached about four thousand. 
Mention was made of the introduction of the study in woman’s clubs. 
Brief statements concerning the general prosperity of the work in 
the correspondence department and in the summer schools, of the 
courtesy of the religious press of the country, and of the plans for 
entering the home-study department in the Sunday school were made. 
The report closed with acknowledgments to the persons who had, 
by their contributions (amounting to $2,200), aided the organization 
during the year. 


The annual report of the treasurer was presented by Professor 
Shailer Mathews, acting treasurer. It showed a successful financial 
year. Owing to the gifts of generous friends, the expenses of the 
year had been paid, and the deficit of the previous year reduced. 


At the separate sessions which followed, Professor E. T. Harper 


was elected master of the Old Testament chamber; Dr. C. E. Crandall, 
scribe ; Professor C. F. Bradley, master of the New Testament chamber ; 
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Professor Shailer Mathews, scribe; President C. J. Little, master of 


the general chamber, and Professor G. B. Foster, scribe. 233. ~~ 


‘The following were elected to membership, provisional upon 
acceptance: Professors B. W. Bacon, of Yale University; M. D. 
Buell, of Boston University ; E. P. Gould, Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia; W. H. Ryder, Andover Seminary ; F. C. Porter, Yale; 
H. P. Smith, Amherst College ; G. W. Gilmore, Bangor Theological 
Seminary ; H. C. King, Oberlin; Kemper Fullerton, Lane Seminary ; 
W. E. Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y.; Edmund Buckley, the University of Chicago. 


Professor John Henry Barrows was elected president of the Coun- 
cil; Dr. C. W. Votaw, recorder, and Professor George H. Gilbert, 
treasurer. It is understood that President Harper retains the princi- 
palship of the Institute. 


The committee appointed to investigate the teaching of the Bible 
in colleges made, through its chairman, Professor Gates, a most inter- 
esting and valuable report. The field had been well canvassed, and 
the report will be published at as early a date as possible. The statis- 
tics given, in the main, indicated that, while the Bible was very poorly 
taught, or entirely neglected, in a very large number of institutions, 
both the amount and quality of Bible teaching showed a most encour- 
aging contrast with the conditions of a decade or more ago. 


The committee which had been making a selection of books for 
the use of Bible students presented well-revised lists from the Old 
and the New Testament chambers. It was decided that, after further 
revision, these lists, each containing a popular section and a section 
for the benefit of those having a knowledge of the original tongues, 
should be published in uniform style, and that a further publication 
of the same lists, fully annotated, should follow in another year. A 
committee to perform the same service for the general chamber was 
appointed. 


The last topic taken up by the Council was the question, ‘‘ How can 
the Council, through the Institute, or otherwise, aid the Sunday school ?’ 


Professor Ernest D. Burton spoke uponthe urgent necessity for 
regular graded courses of study, and for trained teachers. Rev. W. F. 
McMillan, District Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Chicago, at the request of the Council, presented 
the aims and methods of the Home-study Department, through which 
it was thought some assistance might be rendered. 


The president of the Council was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee which should make a careful examination of all the material now 
published for study in the Sunday school ; this committee to report 
at the next annual meeting. The Council adjourned at the close of 
the evening session. One of the pleasant social features of the occa- 
sion was the Council dinner partaken of in one of the University Halls. 


Synopses of Emportant Articles. 


Dors A LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SONG OF SONGS REMOVE ITS 
CHARACTER AS SCRIPTURE? By PROFESSOR SAMUEL Ives CuRTISS, 
D.D., in The Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1898, pp. 53-91. 


This question is asked because modern critics insist on a literal 
interpretation of this exquisite poem. While many saintly characters 
have adopted its glowing language to express their devotion and love 
to Christ, the ordinary reader is puzzled, in fact, finds no aid to 
devotion in the book. But must every book of the Bible subserve a 
devotional purpose? Is this fact to be a standard of canonicity ? 
Paul evidently had no such standard in 2 Tim. 3:16, 17. What was 
the object of the writer of this book? Upon the answer to this 
question hangs the interpretation which we shall adopt. Three 
prominent theories of interpretation have been in vogue: (1) The 
allegorical, dominant since its reception in the canon. “This inter- 
pretation has no connection with the text except in the conceit of the 
interpreter.” “The Christian allegorical method maintains that the 
bridegroom is Christ, and the bride is the church.” No rules can 
be established to regulate such an interpretation. Usually, some hint 
is given when an allegory is intended (cf Hosea 1:2— 3; Ezek. 
23:4; 16). (2) The typical—the modern orthodox interpretation. 
Typical interpreters find in the tender language of Solomon, the hero 
of the poem, and of Shulamith, its heroine, a type of Christ’s love 
for the church, and of her communion with him. This is merely a 
theory, which can be applied to this book only by way of accommoda- 
tion. To subject the entire book to such an interpretation would 
strand the interpreter long before he could reach the last chapter. 
(3) The third theory is that the book is just what it purports to be— 
a song of true love. It celebrates the victory of a simple Israelitish 
maiden over all the blandishments of Solomon, supported by all the 
arts of the women of his harem, who do all they can to arouse the lust 
of this pure maiden, whose heart is set on her shepherd lover who is 
ever present in thought. “The object of this poem is to glorify true 
love, the love of one man for one woman, to show that it is so holy 
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that no treasures on earth can buy it, not even a throne can tempt it.” 
In form it is a drama, but not intended to be played. The divisions 
are not always clear, though, in the main, they can be perceived. The 
preferable date for the composition of this charming production is 
either during the life of Solomon or in the generation following his 
death. Its author was not Solomon, but some poet conversant with a 
maiden’s heart, with nature in the field, and with the royal court. 

“When we reflect upon the crimes and sorrows with which men 
and women have been visited because of the perversion of love, it cer- 
tainly does not seem strange that there should be one book in the Old 
Testament which shows its true nature, teaching that all the real peace 
and happiness of those who submit to it is dependent upon mutual 
and worthy affection.” 

This is an eminently candid, sane, and level-headed treatment of this puzzling 
book. The author, treating it as a drama, gives us a translation, with a prose inter- 
pretation interspersed at intervals throughout the poem, emphasizing, as opportunity 
offers, the dominant teaching of the book. His view is substantially that of Ewald, 


Robertson Smith, Steckel, and most other literal interpreters. 
PRICE. 


Les PAROLES DE Jesus A CANA. Par M. Revue Biblique, 
July, 1897, pp. 405-22. . 

Many attempts have been made to explain the words of Jesus to his 
mother at Cana. Typical renderings and interpretatiens of French 
exegetes are all unsatisfactory. The thought of Jesus is very simple. 
Mary has said to him: ‘‘ They have not enough wine.” Jesus answers: 
“Do not trouble me, my mother; the moment is not yet come.”” One 
is not compelled to think that Mary asked, even indirectly, a miracle. 
Jesus intends to perform a miracle and supply the wine; he will wait 
till the wine before supplied is completely exhausted, that the miracle 
may be more manifest and absolutely undeniable. This is the “hour” 
for which he waits. There is no solemn declaration of principles. Nor 
is there severity of any sort in his words, not even pretended reproach, 
in disclaiming action from any natural motive ; this finds confirmation 
in Mary’s words to the servants; Jesus’ reply doesnot repulse her, but 
gives full assurance. 

This interpretation is buttressed by an “analysis” of the Hebraisms 
of the text, the Latin translation for convenience being placed before 
the reader. 1. Quid mthi et tibi est? ‘The literal translation in Latin 
or French does not give the sense. More energetic in the original, 
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like many French words once very expressive, but having now lost all 
their first force, it has become weakened. From “ What have you to do 
with my affairs ?” it has descended to “ Don’t trouble me,” or “ Let me 
alone.” This loss of force is exhibited by citations from the Old Tes- 
tament. It has not been duly considered by exegetes. 2. Muter. 
The word “woman” as a vocative is used by biblical writers where we 
should say “madam” or “miss.’”’ In the gospels our Lord addresses 
various women thus. In the majority of passages it can be translated 
by “madam.” Here it would be well rendered by “ mother,” “my 
mother,” ‘dear mother,” corresponding to modern usages which Jesus 
would adopt today. ‘The genius of his national tongue would have for- 
bidden anyother form. 3. ondum venit hora mea. Hora in such con- 
struction is illusive because of the difference of the genius of oriental and 
occidental languages. A comparison of Scripture texts has also favored 
this illusion; many passages in the New Testament, particularly the 
fourth gospel, use this phrase, and so many times is it connected _his- 
torically with the last days of Jesus that exegetes have mistakenly 


given the sense of “final hour” to all analogous passages. It is abso- , 


lutely certain that most of these texts do not refer to the final hour of 
Jesus, or anyone, but should be interpreted as referring simply to the 
moment for one to do something that concerns him. ‘“ My hour” of 
the episode at Cana signifies only the moment when Jesus will provide 
the necessary quantity of wine. 


The Revue Bibligue is a Roman Catholic publication, and this synopsis is offered, 
not because of any intrinsic merit in the article, but as perhaps fairly typical of the 
work of Romanist scholars along biblical lines. M. Bourlier evidently regards his 
essay as a distinct contribution for the better apprehension of Jesus’ words, though it 
must be granted he offers it modestly and tentatively. He has doubtless examined 
only the work of French exegetes. He gives us practically nothing new; a “com- 
posite ” from English and German writers—-Alford, Dods, Maurice, Meyer, and others 


—would exhibit all the important points that M. Bourlier suggests. 
E. D. V. 
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and Gorkers. 


THE agents and correspondents of the American Bible Society 
employed last year 382 men, each working on an average of more than 
eight months. 


A Sketch of Jewish History, translated from the German of Dr. 
Gustav Karpeles, has just been sent out by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 


Mr. Henry FRowpDE announces for early publication in America 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, selected and arranged by Misses 
Mary and Ellen Gibbs. 


Messrs. GRENFELL AND Hunt, of papyrus fame, have gone to 
Egypt again. They intend to make a more careful examination of 
the papyri left in the Gizeh Museum. 


Proressor R. G. Mouttron’s Modern Reader’s Bible has reached 
the New Testament, of which the first volume, containing Matthew, 
Mark, and the general epistles, will soon appear. 


Mr. GeorGE HENRY TOMKINS, whose work on Zhe Life and Times 
of Joseph has been of such good service to students, has just put out 
another book, on Aédraham and his Age (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 


The Author marshals an imposing list of figures to exhibit the 
classes of new books of last year. Of the 1941 English books enu- 
merated we find 221 credited to theological thought— not a poor 
showing. 


Tue Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund has 
met with great popular favor. It now looks as if the greater part 
of the 750 copies of Vol. I of the Oxyrhynchus papyri would be 
ordered in advance. 


Aspects of the Old Testament is the title of the Bampton Lectures 
for 1897. Their author is Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A., success- 
ively student of Christ Church and fellow of Magdalen College, some- 
time principal of Pusey House. 
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DurinG the past sixteen years 171,000 copies of the Scriptures 
have been distributed in Asiatic Russia, through the efforts of the 
American Bible Society, while the number thus distributed in the 
whole empire is over half a million. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH SCHROEDER, lately of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed by the Prussian minister of 
education and ecclesiastical affairs a member of the faculty of the 
Catholic Academy of Miinster, Westphalia. 


Tue Jewish Chautauqua Society of Philadelphia sends us an 
interesting syllabus of a reading course in “ Jewish History and Litera- 
ture,” covering the period of “The Crusades and the Spanish Era,” 
and prepared under the direction of Professor Richard Gottheil, of 
Columbia University. 


Two BOOKS, with practically the same end in view, have just been 
issued on opposite sides of the Atlantic: on this side we have Crock- 
ett’s Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles (Eaton & Mains, New 
York), and on the other side, Zhe Parallel History of the Jewish Mon- 
archy (C, J. Clay & Sons, London). 


THOSE who are interested in the use of blackboard illustrations in 
Sunday-school work may be glad to know that the United Society of 
Christian Endeavorers has published a series of paper stencils by N. S. 
Greet. Anyone, no matter how little his skill in drawing, will be able 
by the use of these stencils to give a blackboard talk. 


In the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, New York, the pastor, 
Rev. Wallace H. Butrick, is giving a series of studies upon the “ Life of 
Jesus Christ.’’ Each lecture has a printed outline, on the back of which 
there is a map of Palestine. The outline is thoroughly analyzed, with 
the necessary references to the gospels, and is admirably done. 


PROFESSOR FRANK H. Foster, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, 
is with others engaged in organizing a theological society in the 
Pacific Seminary, for the scientific discussion of questions of current 
interest in systematic theology. Such a society, its founders hope, will 
stimulate interest in the discussion and promote soundness of belief. 


In the Zhreshold Covenant Dr. Clay Trumbull (Scribner’s, $2) 
has gathered together an immense amount of material showing how 
the threshold and door have always been of some significance in prim- 
itive religion. In illustration of this we have a new explanation of 
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the ‘‘ Hebrew Passover Sacrifice,’ and a newillustration of the “ Chris- 
tian Passover.”” However much we may hesitate to accept without 
further consideration the relationship of the facts to Christian teaching, 
the volume is an important addition to the history of religious origins, 
and is a worthy companion of the author’s Blood Covenant. 


Dr. Biss’ latest find at Jerusalem is a small seal, hereafter to be 
known as the Ophel seal. It is in appearance very similar to the Hag- 
gai seal. Its characters are old Hebrew of a date not later than the 
Return. One reading of the seal is Reazah, which occurs in Ezra 2: 47. 
It is slightly damaged, hence the reading is, at the present, in some 
doubt. 


M. Gayet discovered in a district adjacent to Antinoe a necropolis 
with walls of Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, Ptolemaic, and Byzantine origin. 
Here he found Roman and Byzantine dresses, masks, mosaics, and fres- 
coes, all in a good state of preservation. We can thus see the vestures 
worn by Greeks and Romans in that day; also see the possible origin 
of some of the fantasies of dress of the present day. 


THe English Polychrome Bible makes its début with Parts 7, 
10, and 14—the book of Judges, translated by Professor Geo. F. 
Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary ($1.25); the book of the 
Prophet Isaiah, translated by Professor T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, Eng- 
land ($2.50); and the book of Psalms, translated by Professor Julius 
Wellhausen, of Géttingen, and Horace Howard Furness, of Philadel- 
phia ($2.50). (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, N. Y.) They are a 
delight to the eyes. 


Rev. JAMES LEGGE, D.D., whose death we noted last month, was the 
first Chinese professor at Oxford, and one of the greatest of European 
scholars in Chinese. Professor Legge was born at Huntly, Aberdeen- 
shire, and went to China in 1839, under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society, where he worked as a missionary for thirty years. 
He was appointed to the professorship of Chinese at Oxford in 1876. 
As a Chinese scholar he was best known as the editor and translator of 
the nine Confucian treatises, which are the sacred books of China. 


THE Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its annual 
meeting in the library building of Columbia University, December 
28 and 29, 1897. The meetings were well attended. Among those 
who read papers were Professors Haupt, Paton, Robinson, Gottheil, 
Weber, Barton, Prince, Torrey, Porter, Rhees, Harmon, Bacon. All 
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the papers, with the exception of those of Professors Rhees, Harmon, 
and Bacon, were upon Old Testament subjects. Of these Professor 
Haupt read four, and Professors Paton and Gottheil each read two. 
Papers were also read by Hon. S. J. Barrows, of Washington, and 
Dr. W. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary of the society. 


Tue Guimet Museum of Paris has lately secured some of the most 
interesting Egyptian finds of M. Gayet. This savant has struck some 
rich treasures in exploring Hadrian’s sepulchral and sacred city of 
Antinoe, on the banks of the Nile. Some favorite of that emperor 
died and was buried there. Last year M. Gayet came upon the remains 
of a temple, supposed to belong to Ramses II, for Hadrian had built 
on a site whose former city dated from that king. Now he finds that 
the temple is Roman. In pursuing his excavations, he further found, 
at a depth of three feet, about a half millicn jars standing upright and 
packed together. They were sealed, and contained some grain and 
some honey, with marks of wine and oil in others. The theory of M. 
Gayet is that these were offerings to the mawes of Antinous, who was 
buried by the emperor. 


THE American Baptist Publication Society has published a second 
edition of Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s Baptist Frinciple. The work 
has been enlarged by the addition of nearly a half more new material, 
and will doubtless continue to be an almost classic presentation of 
the position of the.Baptist denomination upon the subject of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The volume is not by any means narrow, but, 
as we find in chap. 30 expressly stated, is based upon the belief 
that there is an amount of room among Baptists for a diversity of 
opinion, and that discussion, and not controversy, is wanted. The vol- 
ume contains, however, very clear evidence that Professor Wilkinson’s 
positions are not those of compromise. They are clearly stated with the 
author’s well-known literary skill, and the arguments well merit attention. 
The volume also contains a continuous plea for complete obedience of 
the Christian to his Master, as the main element of his religious life. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, in the 
Text of the Version of 1884. By Witviam Day Crockett, 
A.M., with an Introduction by WiLLis Jupson BEECHER, 
D.D. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1897. Pp. xii+ 365. $2. 


“The Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel” is the supertitle of 
this volume. The author has disposed all the material of the three 
double books named in the title into five books, as follows: (1) until 
the founding of the monarchy, (2) the reign of Saul, (3) the reign of 
David, (4) the reign of Solomon, (5) the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. The analytical outline of the matter contained in these books 
covers forty-five pages, is split up into 183 sections, and many of these 
sections are subdivided, according to the character of the narrative, into 
anywhere from two to ten points. Three hundred pages of the body 
of the book present the biblical material arranged in parallels after the 
manner of Steven and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels. Duplicate 
or triplicate records in a single book, such as 1 Chron. 2: 18-20; 
2: 42-49; 2:50-55, are disposed in three parallel columns (p. 52). 
There is wisely no attempt to put before the eye the absolute parallel 
in words, but merely the similarity in verbiage, which may be, and some- 
times is, simply a different expression for exactly the same Hebrew 
text. When we reach the fifth book (p. 195) —the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel—the problem is more complex. The page is cut into two 
columns, one for Judah, one for Israel, and into each of these columns 


‘is disposed, in narrower columns, the parallel matter of Kings and 


Chronicles pertaining to each separate kingdom — requiring at times 
four or even five columns on a single page (as on pp. 197, 211, 269, 
and 300). An appendix furnishes four pages of references to passages 
in other parts of the Bible parallel with certain sections of the Har- 
mony. An index for finding any passage in the Harmony concludes 
the book. 

The problems that face a harmonizer of the six biblical books 
named in the title are not many, but manifold. Other attempts, such 
as Geneste’s, have solved some of the difficulties, but the new acces- 
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sions of material from Assyriology and biblical criticism have located 
more, many and intricate. It may not be possible, and would not be 
prudent, to introduce some of these questions into a work of this kind. 
But the direct influence of this new knowledge should be evident 
wherever it is vital to the arrangement of the matter. About four- 
fifths of the material compassed in the author’s plan easily falls into its 
natural and chronological order. In the book of Samuel, especially, 
we find no parallels, or indications of the different narratives (or par- 
allels) of Saul’s coronation, or of David’s introduction to Saul. But 
the real test comes in the remaining one-fifth. At the outset we are 
lost without a timekeeper. Even after some examination, the author’s 
system of chronology is not apparent. No dates are introduced, either 
in the headlines or in the analysis. Our confusion is the greater 
because the author runs counter to the Assyrian eponym canon and to 
the practical agreement of scholars on the chronology of the divided 
kingdom. This is seen in the insertion of three éxterregna, one of 
eleven years between the reigns of Amaziah and Uzziah of Judah 
(p. 293), one of ¢wenty-two years between Jeroboam II and Zechariah 
of Israel (p. 295), one of mime years between Pekah and Hoshea of 
Israel (p. 307). Again we find “Sennacherib’s first invasion of Judah”’ 
(p. 322), 2 Kgs. 18: 13-16; and “Sennacherib’s second invasion of 
Judah” (p. 324), while, so far as the fullness of the Assyrian records 


goes, and they are full on this point, this king never made more than’ 


one campaign into the *‘ Westland.” Lack of space will not allow us 
to discuss these points and some others of equal importance. The 
footnotes are usually the marginal readings, or some remark of the 
author in justification of his arrangement. If these were somewhat 
fuller, the reader would be the wiser and the happier. Aside from the 
points already mentioned, this “ Harmony,” though not a “harmony” 
in the sense of harmonizing conflicting statements, will do a real serv- 
ice for Bible readers. Its typographical dress is pleasing to the eye, 
and its form (7X9 inches) is well adapted to the character of its con- 
tents. PRICE. 


Philippian Studies: Lessons in Faith and Love from St. Paul’s 


Epistle to the Philippians. By H. C. G. Moure, D.D., © 


Principal of Ridley Hall and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


This new work of Principal Moule is, strictly speaking, not a com- 
mentary, but a collection of expository studies in the epistle of 
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Philippians. - In this particular they are admirable examples of what 
interpretation for homiletical purposes may be. A paraphrase is so 
arranged as to show by blackfaced type the original text of the 
epistle, exegetical notes are printed at the bottom of the page, and 
following the paraphrase is what may be called an application, con- 
sisting of several pages of reflections and appeal. While we can hardly 
believe that some of the positions of Principal Moule are tenable, ¢. g., that 
the kenosis of Christ implies infallibility in every subject upon which 
he speaks, we none the less commend the book for its earnest attempt 
to discover by scholarly method the exact teaching of the epistle. The 
possibilities of the two methods of the treatment of the New Testament 
~—exegetical and expository —are well seen by the comparison of the 
two books on the Philippians by Principal Moule and Professor Vin- 
cent. S. M. 


The Emphasized New Testament. A new translation, designed 
to set forth the exact meaning, the proper terminology, and 
the graphic style of the sacred original; arranged to show 
ata glance narrative, speech, parallelism, and logical analysis; 
and emphasized throughout after the idioms of the Greek 
tongue. By JosepH Bryanr ROTHERHAM. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1897. Large 8vo. Pp.iv+272. $2.50. 

Mr. Rotherham must be given credit for a great deal of painstak- 
ing.work in the preparation of this attractive book. The elaborate 
plan outlined in the title has been carefully carried out, and the result 
ought to have careful consideration. ‘The indication of emphasis, 
which the author seems to regard as the book’s principal feature, is 
effected by the use of a series of points and symbols, marking the 
more emphatic words, phrases, and clauses. To the ordinary reader 
this apparatus will seem to mar the page to little purpose. A further 
feature is the paragraphing, which might have been very helpful 
indeed, had it been done with more moderation. Again, an effort has 
been made to secure the vividness of the Greek by following its order 
where it was at all possible. The result may be graphic, but it is not 

English. The version purports to have been adjusted to the text of 

Westcott and Hort, but it does not always follow their punctuation, 

e. g., Matt. 26:50; Luke 23:3, 43; and in some passages there are 

unmistakable traces of another text; ¢. g., Luke 2:48; 11:37; Acts 

As a translation the book is interesting. The article has been, on 
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the whole, carefully handled. The most prominent failure to do it 
justice is in Luke’s genealogy, where there is little doubt the revisers 
are right and our translator wrong. Bamrrif{w is uniformly rendered 
“immerse,” not excepting Luke 11:38. “ExxAnoia is always “ assem- 
bly ;” aidnos, age-abiding,” and dvdrepos, somewhat hazardously, 
“tried,” Luke 14:13, 21. There can hardly be two opinions 
about the impropriety of translating the subjunctive as potential, 
whether with av (Matt. 24:32; John 2:5) or without (Mark 8:26; Luke 
12:36). The inceptive force the translator finds in many imperfects 
—e. g., Matt. 9:34; Luke 5:30; 8:38, 41; 22:5; 23:39—suggests 
that his treatment of tenses is not more exact than his treatment of 
moods. The rendering of ré“ anything,” in Mark 15:24, is surpris- 
ing; since the roughness of the literal “who should take what ” would 
not repel but attract Mr. Rotherham. Did he mistake ré for the indef- 
inite? The constant use of periphrastic forms, “am casting,” ‘“ be 
going,” “was requesting,” is not only monotonous, but often posi- 
tively unfaithful to the Greek. 

On the whole, it is to be feared that in this handsome book, labor- 
ious as its preparation has doubtless been, too much has been 
attempted. The only misprints observed are Seroux and Ragan, p. 60, 
footnotes and 4. 


The International Critical Commentary. A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

This volume does not contain as many pages as its fellows in the 
series in which it belongs, but it is marked by as careful scholarship 
as any of them. It is especially strong along the lines of word study, 
the possibilities of which Professor Vincent has already made known. 
We would especially call attention to the careful study upon bishops 
and deacons on pp. 36-51. Its especial value lies not only in the author’s 
complete use of literature on the subject, but also in his undogmatic 
point of view. According to Dr. Vincent the episcopal function 
included that of teaching and of caring for the financial interests of 
the church, but was not confined to them, but ‘extended to the social 
relations of the community, to inspection ot the performance of social 
duties, to guardianship of those rules and traditions which were the 
charter of the infant organization, and to representation of the com- 
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munity in its relations with other Christian churches or with the out- 
side world.” Into the origin of the presbyterate Dr. Vincent does not 
think it necessary to enter, but he is agreed with those who do not 
regard it as the outcome of the synagogue. The name may have been 
thence derived, but the functions of the presbyter were certainly not. 
In the church of the Acts the presbyters are already in evidence and 
are disconnected from the bishops. In support of this view Dr. Vin- 
cent deals a little summarily with the account in Acts 20, and passes to 
the consideration of 1 Timothy and of patristic passages. On this testi- 
mony he holds that the eldership was identical with the episcopate. The 
eldership “denotes an honorable and influential estate in the church 
on the ground of age, duration of church membership, and approved 
character. Only bishops are appointed. There is no appointment of 
the presbyterate.” Dr. Vincent also holds that whatever evidence we 
have as to the diaconate in its relation to the eldership is very incom- 
plete, and does not justify the Roman and the Presbyterian theory of 
church polity. Formal church polity he regards as the result of evolu- 
tion from simple organization in which there was no uniform system 
of ecclesiastical nomenclature in the Pauline church. 

Another careful examination is to be seen in the author’s discussion 
of the great passage, 2:6-11. Attention should also be called to the 
admirable introduction which is prefixed to the commentary itself. 
While we can never expect that an author can supplant Lightfoot, it is 
not too much to say that in the matter of the introduction Dr. Vincent 
has given as good a brief account of the questions involved as is to be 
found. 

In treating of the little note of Paul to Philemon, Professor Vin- 
cent has done good service in treating it in the light of its central 
importance—the position of Paul to slavery. He does not regard 
Paul’s silence in regard to the institution as indorsing it. Paul really 
sees that the slave is more than a chattel, and that the Christian master 
has a duty to him. Thus in the very breath in which he was ordering 
a slave to return to his master, he was presenting such a conception of 
the relation of slave and master as to lead to the ending of the institu- 
tion itself. 

In a word, the admirable scholarship and undogmatic quality of 
Professor Vincent’s exegetical processes lead us to regard the book as 
maintaining the standard already set by preceding numbers of the 
series. S. M. 


